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PREFACE 


In. pursuance of tlie rec^onimendations of the Ran Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in Lidia during 1944- 46 by the Government of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for different cent res. With the passage of time the consumption 
pattern of working class had undergone considerable change and it was 
felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should be revised on 
the basis of now weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by the 
Planning Commission that fresh Family Living Surveys in 60 important 
industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) based on the latest 
scientihc principles should be conducted during the Second Plan period. 
This task was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives of Indian 
Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central Statistical Organi- 
sation and the Tiabour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all 
technical details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. The En- 
quiries were conducted in 1968-59 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Niun- 
bers set up by Government and keeping in view the iirinciples laid down 
bythel.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1 944 — 40 Euquiritis which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the scojjo 
of tli<* 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study of other 
aspects of the Level t>f Living in addition to liici.ine and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to tin* National Sample Sur- 
vey during its 14th lound (except for Bombay cent re and centres in West 
Bengal where tlie Held work was done by l.S.I. Field Branch) and tabu- 
lations relating to Family Budget data to the Lidian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of data 
relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Doom Doonta 
centre. A General Reiiort dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the 
Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report consists of 
two Parts. Part 1 contains a discussion of Family Budget data while 
Part II analyses data relating to other aspeots of the Level of Living. 
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Chapter 1 

SCOPE AND METirOD OF THE SUEVEY 
]•!. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at eollectinn and analysis ol' dala on con- 
sumption pattern and otlier asjK-cts <«f livijig eouditious in respect of 
families of a specified p<^)pulation grou]>. The surveys conducted for ilus 
purpose provide se.oj)e for the collwtioji of a wide range* of data from the 
families. When attention is fociitwcd on a limitetl aspect only, the survey's 
become siiecialise<1 surveys, siu-h as fantily budg(*t. survey, where the 
bulk of tile data collected relat<* to consumption (‘Xjienditure. Other 
illustrations of such specialised surveys can lie food consumption sur- 
veys, health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys, «Kluca- 
tion surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the s])f“(nalist'd 
survey lays emjthasison a particular problem, some more general infm uia- 
tion, such as the economic status of the family, is frequently included in 
order to facilitate theanaly.sisof the data collected during the specialised 
surveys. In I’cci'ut' ycyis (he ttnidency lia^; be<*u to wiilen the scopi? of 
family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying (‘(|ual emphasis on a 
broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topics, such as 
family characteristics, in<‘ome, enqtloyment, education, housing, nutri- 
tion, liealth, etc. Through such mult i-subjf*ct surveys, fiimily living studies 
can be put to manifold uses. These may be used to provide material for 
research into the behaviour pattern of different groii]»s of tin* population. 
They can also siijqdy the basic data lUMsled for policy making in connec- 
tion with socio-economic plamiing which may include tin* i^stablishment 
of norms or the determination of needs, in prc]'aratiou for social and 
economic measures, as well as the assi'ssmtnit of (he inqiact of policy 
decisions already applied in imjilementing wcl fare prograiunu'S. In d-.*.ve- 
loping countries like India, which arc engaged in jdanning jirograiumcs, 
the data colIiKited through family living surveys can be useil to fill ga])s i n 
the cxi.stiug information and to jirovidc chirks on the completoncss «jf 
the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living stirvej'^ should yi(*ld data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular iiopulation grouj). An idea of 
the spectiTim of data needed for such an analysis can he had from the 
following main comjionents of the level of living given l.y ( he U.N. CVmimit- 
tee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of Staiuhirds 
and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

(t) Health, including demographic conditions; 

’"Report on International Definition and Meastirment of StaiidaidB and ]a vc'1p of 
Living, U.N., 1964. 
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{ii) l^ood and nutrition ; 

(in) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(w) Cunditi(»jis of work ; 

(«) Eiuployincjit situation ; 

(v‘i) Aggregate consunj])tion and savings ; 

(vii) Transportytion ; 

{viii) Housing, including housckold facilities ; 

{ix) Glotliing ; 

(x) Recreation and eutertainnient ; 

{xi) Social security : and 

{xii) iTurnati froetl,on',s. 

Ill conducting tile family living surveys in tliis country during 1958-59' 
4ntei-(dia, on Doom Doonia, an attempt wiwj made^ to cover nutny of tlie 
com()onents given above. At tlie same time, the object of deriving a weigh- 
ting diagram for new si^ries of consumer price index numlxTS for the 
res]>ective centres was kept in view. For the latter ]nirpose, the relevant 
data are tho8<‘ which are usually covered in a specialised family bud.get 
survey. In this Ei port, the data on family budget survey have bwn dis- 
cussed separately in Part land the data eollectect on other comjionents 
of level of living liave been jnesented in Part 1 1. 

1'2, ik’seriplim of the svrvc;! 

Doom Dooma was one of tlie eenlres where family' living surveys 
Were conducted during 1958-59. Tliis smvey in Doom Dooma was part of 
an integrated scherne of family’ living surveys among industrial w’orkers 
at 50 * important factory, mining and plantat ion cent res under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The iletails regarding origin, scojie, design, etc., of the 
present surveys are being published, in. a separate report, as they’^ happen to 
be common Ibr all tlio 50 centres. A few im])ortant details are, how'ever, 
tiiscussed here briefly in <ador to bring out the signifieauce (/f the dMa for 
Doom Dooma centre presented in this Report. 

1 •21. Otyanisation of the swxey 

The working class family living survey was sjionsored by the 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Govemnxent of 
India. The technical details ol the surv^ey were w’ork».d out under the 
gttidamie of a Technical Advisory’ Conunittee on Cost of Living Lidex 
Numbers consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and 
Employment .Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National SuiYijile Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 

"'The list of 50 centres is given in Appendix I. 
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.{C,S.O.), tile liidirtii Stutibtiertl Institute iiiul, tlio Roserve Bank of 
India. Tlie field woik was ontni.stedto llic Di reel orate of National Sample 
SurA ey, and. jiroecs.'-ing and lalnilation of datsi e.olle<“.ted in Schedule ‘A’ 
(Family Bud<rot) were out nu ted to the Ti'diau Stat isti<-al Institute, Calcut- 
ta. The tabulation <f data (‘ollectwl in Sc.lu'diile ‘B' (j^evel of Living) Avas 
done in the Labour Buriaiu. Analy.sis of tlic data. ]»ublicalion of reports of 
the results of the surveys and const ruetioji a.u(t maiuteuaucc of now series 
of coi>,smner price ir'.dax numbers were th«‘ re.sjuaisibiltics of tho Labour 
Bureau. 

1*22. Dejhnlitni of a mol ing clatstt fani Ui/ 

A working class family was tho basic unit of tlu* survey. A family was 
defined informs of sociological a.u(l economic considerations as consisting 
of persons ; 

(i) generally related liy blood and marriage or adoption; 

(?V) usually living togeth.**r and/or sci vahI from the .same kitchen; 
and 

(Hi) pooling a major part of (heir income and/or d.e])ejiding on a 
common pool of income for a major part of tlieir <^X])enditur<*. 

Relatives and friends, lioidcs wife and «'hildre]i, living with the 
family and depending on the common fanxiJy J>ool for tladr exjienditnre 
•were considerocl family members. On the other hand, domestic servants 
and })aying guests were generally excluded frt.an thi‘ concept hut 
they were taken to constitute separate families within the housidiold. 
Care was taken f o include temporary absentees such as family members 
on tours or on visit to relatives or friend.^, or in hos])ital. Casual guests 
■were not considered to be family members even though tliey might have 
stayed with the fauuly for a fairly harg period. In a m«;,ssing group 
where the members pooled u part of their income <tn]y f<.)r messing, 
generally each member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defiiunl as one which dcrivcnl 50 j)er (^eut 
or more of its income dining the .specified calendar numth through 
manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covcrcsl hy the Factories 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act , 1952, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 as 
the case may be. The .survey in Boom. Dooma. wbicli was a plantation, 
centre, covered families deriving a major y;ail oi" ibeir income from 
tnannal work in registered plantations only. Manual \v< ik Av.as defined 
on the basis of c]a.s.«ification of occvi])a.tions. I'luis. a ^job though 
essejPially involving pliysical labour but lequiring a certain level of 
general, professional, sch ntific or technical education was classified as 
*non-mamial’. On the other luind, joins involving physical labour.and not 
requiring much of eilucational (general, scientific, technical oi- oiberwise) 
back-ground were treated as ‘nranual’ work. 
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1-23. Pf sign of survey 

Twot^caof .sampling methotV?, viz., tenement sampling and pay- 
roll sampling were followed for getting dowm to the ultimate unit of the 
family living smvoy, viz., the families. The choice between the two me- 
thods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre where 
working class population was concentrated in definite areas, which could 
be located and demarcated whithout much difficulty, tenement sampling 
was followed. On the other hand, if the working class ])opxdation in a centre- 
was found to be loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling became opera- 
tionally more convenient and econf)mical. 

On the basi.s of a preliminary survey cond\ictt‘d in December, 1967— 
February, 1958, it was decided to adopt pay-roll sampling at Doom Do om a 
centre and the list of 22 registered jdantat ions within 10 mik*8 of Doom- 
Doonxa was use<l as the sampling frame. 

The sample size for a centT<‘ w'as dett‘rmincd on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the t 3 rTie of sanxpling fol lowed, the work-load 
manageable by an Investigator and the required ]irecision of weights 
to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer prict* index nxunbers. The 
sample size for the Doom Dooinsi was 480 families lor Schetlule ‘A’ and 
121 for Scbedide *B’. The number of scln^dules finally covered and tabxilat- 
e<l was 478 schedule *A* and 121 Schetlule ‘B’. Tlu> dillerence betw'cen 
the number of sampletl families originally fixcrl and the number of fami- 
lies finally covered , was due to reject ion of .sonxe schedidos at the tabu- 
lation stage because of unsatisfactory data, etc. 

The two samples drawn for Stilnnlule ‘A’ and ’B’ were mutually exclu- 
sive because eauvassmg of both the schedules froux the same sami)led 
family would hav<? caused fatigue both to tlui invc'stigators and infor- 
mants. The whole sample was staggeiwl over a ])eviud of 12 moixths- 
evenly, so as to eliminate the .seasonal eifisjts on 1 ho consumi)tion pattern. 

The selection of sample was <lone in two stages. In the fiist stage 
groups of establishments wore selected and in the next stage workei-s were- 
selected. The tea plantations -were grouped into 8 (dusters of 2 or 3 each 
80 that all the plantations in a cluster belojigeil to tlw* ssime postal region. 
Attempts were also made to rej)r<‘sent in each clnster, plantations under 
different managements (foreign, Inelian) and of different sizes. Two inde- 
pendent samx)lc8 of 12 clusters each were sclee-tcd systematically with 
probability projwtional to tlxe number of workers in the cluster. 

The ultinxate sampling unit, a working class family, was selected 
through the pay-rolls of the establishments of the second stage of sampling. 
The up-to-date and complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of 
each sampled establishment were drawn up. 'Within each establishment 



any available arrangement by sections, gradt^s or types of work was 
retained and from the pay-rolls of the establishments in a cluster a simple 
systematic sample ot 26 workers was drawn, of which 5 workers were 
selected by simple random sampling for Schedule 'B* (Level of Living) 
and the remaining 20 were taken for Schwlulo ‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1*24. PerM of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed lo cfn'er a period of 12 
months at each centre. The period for working <.lass family living survey 
at Doom, Dooma centre was August, 1968 to September, 1969. The periwl 
was more than 12 months because of nou-avail.ability of sonro of the 
selected households during the time of enquiry. 

1*26. Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was folloM'ed for the collection of dal a, as 
a large proport ion of the i)opulation covered consisted of illiterate workers 
who could not be expected to reply to mailetl que.stionnaires, or to main- 
tain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaires covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, accurate replies to some of which could not be had vritliout 
explaining in pers<m the significance of the questions to the respondents. 

1 • 26. Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full co-operation to the Inve.s1 igator-s of the Directorate of 
National Sample Survey, who were eiitrust(‘d with the field work. Because 
of the lengthy questionnaire, however. the.'=;ampled workers somotinies felt 
impatient while answering questions. It took three to four hours to 
complete schedule ‘A'. The detailtKl itemised break-down of consump- 
tion and oxpeiidituie in many of the. blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, 
personal care, cd\u;atiou and reading, recreation and amnscinents, trans- 
port and comnuiiiicalion, subscriptioji, personal ollects, taxes and interest 
was specially iTk.-’*)me. Information on tin* coiisuinpt ion of liquor and 
other intoxicants was funiished by thewoikers with great reluctance. 



CffAPTER 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1. Introductory 

Doom Dooma tow\i is located slightly in the north of Dibrugarh 
siib-divisioti of the district Lakhimpur. It is among the iinest tea produc- 
ing regions of Assam. 

.2 *2. Working class areas and nuirkets 

The working class pojnilation was reported to be eoncentrated withia 
10 miles of Doom Dooma town and the market patronised predominantly 
by th('ra was Doom Dooma. This market has been seleeted for the 
collection of rctfiil prices for the new series of Consumer Brice Index 
Numbers for Doom Dooma centre. 

2*3. General characteristics of workituj class popalation-surve.y results 
2 • 31 . Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Doom Dooma was 
about 15 thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families 
was about 27 thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries 
and in each indiistry by sox and adults/children is given in . table 2*1. 
In column 7, the average monthly income per employee from paid emp* 
loyment in different industries, as reported by the families, is also given^ 

Table 2*1 

Distribution of employces{including apjnre}itices)hy industries and other details 

Total Average Number 

Percentage distribution of emp- number monthly of 
Tiidiistry loyecs by sex and adults/childrcn of income employees 

( ^ emp- per (iinesti- 

Men Women Children Total loyces emp- mated) 

» * (csti- ployce 

] mated) from paid 

employ- 
ment (lis.) 

1 2 3 4 5 d 7 8 " 

Production of tea in 


plantation 

l^est . . • • 

51-80 

22-41 

47-53 

42-89 

0-67 

34-70 

100-00 

100-00 

20,611 

365 

48-40 

15-48 

970 

14 

All 

51-40 

47-47 

113 

100-00 

20,976 

47-96 

984 

Number of employees 

(un estimated)* 

495 

477 

12 

984 

X 

X 

X 


♦tlnestimated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures arc the population 
estimates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expression will he used in all 
r»ther tables of Part I, of the Report. Where .lothing *s mentioned, the figures should 
bo taken as ‘estimated figures’. 
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It will be seen that about 99 per cent, of the oiiijiloyeos were employed 
iu the j>rod.uotiou of tea in ]>la]\tatioTix. The women employees const i- 
tut-tnl about 47 per cent, ol the total. The proportion of children (upto 
the age of 14 years) was abmit 1 per cent. 

The average monthly inooine per einploytH* iVoin paid employni(Mit 
in the production of tea in plantation was Ks. 18- It) a.s agaiixst the overall 
average of Us. 47*95. 

2 • 32 Oecujxit ion 

Table 2*2 gives, by major occupations, tlie ])<‘rc.entagc distribution 
of cmplo}’ees by se.x and iwlults/children, total numlxM* (if employees and 
average monthly income per ('luployee from paid employment. 

f 

Tablk 2-2 

DisIrihiJition of ewploijefs [ 'mchuliag apprenti(rs) hji mciipation and other 

details 


Total Average Number 

J’orceiitogo distribution of enip- number monthly of 
Occupation loyees by box and adults/children of income emp- 

I ^ (iinp- per loyees 

Men Women Chiklron ^J'otal loyees emp- (unesti- 

loyee mated) 
from 
paid 
employ- 
ment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Plantation workers 

49- Jl 

50 *17 

0*72 

100*00 

24,601 

65-06 

908 

Rest 

74*71: 

20*01 

6*26 

100*00 

2,415 

49*83 

76 

All occupations 

51-40 

47*47 

1-13 

100*00 

26,976 

63*88 

984 

Number of employees 
(unostimatod) 

495 

477 

12 

984 


X 



A majority of workers (91 ]>or cent.) wore oiii ployed as plantation 
workers. 


2-13 Nature of emphfpncnt and type of setllrineitl 

Table 2*3 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number 
of (lays worked during the month classified by regular and casual 
employment and (6) settled or not-settled. A settled p(U'son was defined 
as one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., 
who liad no enduring connections with his native place and had developed 
semtimental and permanent atta.chment to his present place of stay. 
M/P(N)264 Dof LB— 3 
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Taiilk L>-3 

Vvrri'nlttfje (bstnhuliuii of i’mjdotjces (mcludmtj Uftjjrenllrcs) hij hohuc of 
emplofpiii'tif, (tjjjr of nettUoiu ot and number of days worh d^ 


Number of days Percerilage distribution of emp- of Settlement Number 


worked during Jojeos by nature of employ merit* " of 

the month , ^ — — ^ ^ — ^ ^ iMuploye 

Uegiilar Casual All Settled Not (uiiesti- 

settled materl 


0 

2-37 

, , 

2-32 

2*41 



1—7 . . 

0-65 

2*83 

0*69 

0*72 


2 

8— lo . . 

1-22 

34-4S 

1*88 

1*95 


16 

16—10 .. 

2 10 

8*25 

2*31 

2*06 

8*83 

24 

20—23 .. 

11 01 

33*64 

11*46 

10*88 

26*49 

110 

24—27 .. 

80-40 

20*80 

79*23 

79*70 

64*68 

791 

2H— 31 .. 

2- 16 

•• 

2*11 

2*19 

** 

10 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

984 

Pi'rcontage to total 

98*03 

1-07 

100 00 

•JO -32 

3 *68 

•• 

Number of employees 







(uncstimated) . . 

962 

22 

984 

048 

36 

•• 

Of the totiil 

t!lll]»l0V00S. 

about 

1)8 per 

cent, wore 

roj'ular 

and 

romniuing 2 per 

cent, were 

casufil. 

Abfiiit 

9(> per cojit. of employees- 


luul settled down nl tlie eentre. 


2 * 44 . Family innunc 

TJie avonioi^ nuuitlilv iiiuojiu* [»er I'ainily of the [>o]>iilation surveyed 
was ]l,s. 97 'TS. The estiinuted dislrihutioji of families in different 
iiu'ome class(‘s is uiven in table 2.- 1. 

Table 21 

Distribution of families by monthly fam ily imemne 


Monthly family income 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


Less than Bs. 30 .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*50 

Bs. 30 to less than Es, GO .. .. .. .. .. 24*90 

Rs. 60 to less than lls, 90 . . . , . . . . 16*77 

Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 .. .. .. .. .. 33*69 

Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150 .. .. .. .. .. 12*88 

PvS. 150 to less than Rs. 210 . . . . . . . . . . 8*34 

Rs. 210 and above , . . . . . , . . . . . 2*92 


Total .. 100 00 


*The classiJGcation of workers into 'regular and casual’ was done on a different basis 
fiom the one adopted in the 'Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour 
Rureaii in 1958-59 where the term 'casual* was um in a more restricted sense. 
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The modal fanvily income class was fi’om 'Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120/ 
About 11 per cent , of tlie families had income! of Rs. 160 or more per 
mouth. 

2 ’45. Family dke 

^ The avei'ago size of the family was 4-34 iwsons. The estimated 
distribution of families in the different size groups is given in table 2 • 5. 

Table 2*5 

Distribution of families by size 


Percentage of 

f Family sizo (number of members) families to 

total 


One 

• • 

.. 

• 


.. 

10*10 

Two and three 

t < 


• • 


. . 

29*16 

Four and five . . 



• • • • 


. . 

29*63 

Six and seven • . 

• « 

. • 

• • ♦ • 


. • 

23*07 

Above seven . . 



• • • • 



8*14 


Total 


10000 





Chapter 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3-1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Doom Dooma 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the impor- 
tant socio-economic characteristics of the working class families at tliis 
centre, as revealed by the survey, is presented below: 

3 •2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage distribution of family members 
by age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3-1 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital status 



Kian- 



Age (years) 

A. 




Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 
of all 
mem- 
bers 

6ex and 

marital 

status 

of 

mein- 

bors 

(un- 

esti* 

mated) 

Below 6—14 

5 

15—34 

35—64 

55—59 

60—64 

66 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

“3 4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Unmarried 

747 28-74 53-26 

17-03 

0-97 




100-00 

32-95 

Married 

464 

0-10 

34-23 

54-60 

7-14 

3-08 

0-86 

100 00 

19-80 

Widowed 

16 

. . « . 

6-76 

71-05 

12-46 

9-73 


100-00 

0-99 

X>iToroed 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. , 


, . 

Separated . 


•• 

-• 

-- 

-- 

-• 

-- 


-- 


Sub-group : 
men 

1,226 17-62 

32-71 

23-18 

22-01 

2-86 

1-31 

0-31 

100-00 

63-74 

Women 
Unmarriwl . . 
Married 
Widowed . . 
Divorced . . 
Separated . . 

662 28-15 
468 

48 

3 

1 

61-09 

10-27 

62-49 

13-09 

100-00 

100-00 

0-49 

43*44 

60*90 

2-21 

14-18 

l - l 8 

19-98 

0-68 

1*86 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lob-oo 

100-00 

23-88 

19-73 

2-62 

0-10 

0-03 

Sub-groiip : 
women 

1,082 U -63 

31-63 

28-68 

21-56 

1-72 

1-69 

0-39 

100-00 

46 26 

Overall : men 
ami women 

2,308 16-19 

32-16 

26-73 

21-80 

2-33 

1-44 

0-36 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of 
members 
(uneatimat- 
od) 

* 375 

736 

609 

488 

63 

37 

10 

2,308 

• 


10 
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Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, about 
54 per cent, were men and 46 per cent, women. Children of 14 years 
of age or below constituted about 48 per cent, of the total and persons 
of 55 years and above about 4 per cent. Of the persons falling in the 
age-group 15 to 54, about 51 per cent, were men and about 49 per cent, 
women. In this age-group, among men roughly 25 per cent, were 
unmarried, 72 per cent, married, and tJie rest 3 per cent, were widowers. 
Among women in the same age-group, about 11 per cent, were unmarried, 
82 per cent, married and the rest 7 per cent, widows, divorced or sepa- 
rated. 

3*3. Religion 

About 97 per cent, of families were Hindus. 

r 

3-1. Language and size 

Table 3*2 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and average 
number of chil^’en pet' family. 

Table 3*2 

Percentage distrUmlion of families hg mother-to)igue and size 




Mother tongue 

. 



Himli 

Oriya 

Others 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

r> 

Olio 

11-00 

21-47 

4-07 

10-10 

'L\vo ;nifl three 

21-02 

27-07 

33- 14 

29- 10 

Kouf arul five 

33-54 

20-34 

29-25 

29-53 

iSi.x: jiiiil seven 

23-01 

21-51 

23-74 

23-07 

Above seven 

10 . 23 

3-01 

9-20 

S14 

'rotal 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

l*erooiitago of families to total . . 

22-27 

23-01) 

54-04 

100-00 

Average size of the families 

4-51 

3- 75 

4-52 

4-34 

Av( 0 -ago number of child roll per family . . 

2-34 

1 • SO 

2-13 

2-10 
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Oriya speaking families formed about 23 per cent, of the total. 
Hindi-speaking about 22 per cent., and the remaining families spoke 
other languages. 

3*5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3*3, 

Table 3*3 

Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family income 
classes by age group ami levels of literacy 


Ago group and Monthly family incomo i-lass (Us.) 

-,..1 ir 1 


etlucMtiinial 

standard 

*<30 

30— 

<(50 

(50— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

-A, 

120— 

<150 

!.>()— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

— ^ 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 . 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age le-sa than J years 
Below primary 








Rest 

•• 

100 -00 

loa-oo 

100 bb 

loo -(.HI 

100-00 

100 00 

100 -CjO 

TotRl 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Age 5 years and 
above 
Illiterate 

100-00 

00-61 

06-46 

95-4L» 

06- 77 

04-08 

92-27 

06-47 

Below primary 


3-49 

4-65 

3-74 

3-07 

6-32 

7-73 

4-06 

Primary 




0-46 

M6 



0-36 

Middle 




0-38 



• • 

0-13 

Matricnlat(i . . 


, , 







Others 


-• 

-• 

•• 


•- 

•• 


Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -(MJ 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Children aged less than 5 years had received no education at all. 
Taking all members aged 5 years and above, about 95 per cent, were 
illiterate and about 4 per cent, had received education up to or below 
primary standard. The percentage of members having middle standard 
of education was negligible. 

3*6. Distribution of family members by age, sex and adivity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (6) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour 
force. The first category covers employers, employees, apprentices, 
self-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second category 
includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment and persons 


♦The sign ‘<* in thi.s and Bubseqnent tables denotes ‘less <ban’. 
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not seeking, thougli available for cinploynient. 'I'hc last category 
comprises pensioners, students, women doing domoslie work only, disabled 
persons, young cliildron, those employed in non-gainful occupations, 
etc. 

For each of the members of the ssjuipled Jamilies. information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status an on the day preceding the date 
of sui vey. The estimated distribution for .all families of the defined 
working class population group is given in table 3-4. 

* Table 3-4 

Pe.rc< ntage distributim of family m^mhem hj eye, mtd adicity atatvs 


Nnm- 

BoxandaL'ti- bi'r 
vity atatus of 

mcin- 
}>^r8 

(uti- 


Ago (yi-ars) 


For- 

ij.-low 5— U 15 -54 

5 

r 

54 55—61) 00-04 

05 
and 
;i bo VO 

Total distribu- 
tion 
of all 
mojiibor.a 


♦ ‘ati- 
mated) 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 iO 

11 

Male 
Employe r 

3 


28-29 

13-12 

28-29 


.. 100 00 

0-10 

Employe • .. 

501 

OIM 

42-98 

47-34 

0-10 

2-51 

0-10 100-(X> 

21-20 

Approntico 

‘> 

44-98 

55-02 

, . 



. . 100-00 

0-09 

Si!lf-einploy<d 

2 


, . 

100-00 


. . 

.. 100-00 

012 

Unpaid family 
labour 

*> 

100 00 





.. 100-00 

0-07 

Unomploy* d 

73 

5 so 

07-95 

2t-45 

1-71 


.. 100-00 

4-01 

Not in lalnuir 
force 

043 33-47 

00-52 

2-10 

2-29 

0-52 

0-02 

t)-4S 100-00 

28-15 

SiJb-^n’ouj» . . 

1,220 17-02 

32-71 

23-lS 

22-01 

2-86 

1 -31 

0-31 100-00 

53-74 



- . , — .. 

- 

— *.. . . 




. ■- 


Fcinah 
Employer . . 

2 


39-45 

00-55 



.. 100-00 

.0-08 

Emidoyee . . 

477 

0-39 

64-80 

40-90 

2-80 

0-90 

0 21 100-00 

19 -30 

Apprentien . . 

4 

25- 00 

50-00 

25 00 



.. 100-00 

O-ls 

Self-employed 









Unpaid familj- 
labour 

2 



33 -9 1 


00-00 

.. 100-00 

012 

Unenipli >yed 

52 

7-97 

02-74 

29-29 



.. 100-00 

2-01 

Not in Labour 
force 

545 27-90 

59-72 

3-89 

4-79 

1-05 

2-01 

0-58 100-00 

23-91 

Sub-group .. 

l.osa 14-5.3 

31 -53 

28-08 

21-50 

1-72 

1 • 59 

0-39 100-00 

40 -2t; 

.Ml .. : 

-VJOS 10- 19 

32-10 

25-73 

21 -80 

2-33 

1 -44 

035 100-00 

100-00 

Number of 
members 
(iine.sl i mat- 
ed) 

♦ 375 

730 

009 

488 

53 

37 

10 2.308 

+ 


It has to be borne in mind lliat the universe covered in this case 
was only a ijaiticular section of working class j)opnlation in Doom Dooma 
comprising families wdiich derived a major part of their income from 
employment in registered plantations. Natimally, the percentage of 
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unemployed was stiiail among this section of working class population 
and persons wore either gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. 
Tlie labour force participation rate was of the extent of about 48 per cent, 
consisting of gainfully oecupic'd persons (41 '32) and. unemployed persons 
(G‘G2). ]?articipa.tion of women in tin* labour force was of the extent 
22 per cent. An apja-oeiable juoportion of cliihlrcn was reported as 
apprentices. 

3 - 7 . Dintrifrution fntxUlf tnembcrs by oyc, sc:r (iiid rcoiiomir ,'<t(itvs 

Kconomie status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dejitendant and non-earning dependant. .Vjj earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her niainti'iiam-e; an earning depeiulant 
as one wliose income was not arletpiate for liisyher own maintenance and 
non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all and was 
ih'pendcnt for hia/h<*r maintenance on oflu'rs. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and 
economic status a,son the day preceding the date of survey Ls given below. 

Table 3-5 

VeTcenlayf (Iislribttlioii oj futnily membet'a by oyc, •se.r and iToiannic 

■slatnn 


h>«’X aiitl 

Num- 
ber ol t — ' * ■ * 




(yearrt) 




tVr- 

eeiitag© 
distribu- 
tion of 
all 

members 

Oi'i.anDlic 

fit.itns 

mem- 

(lin- 
es ti- 
iiiat • 
ed) 

.V -1 1 

1 0 *t> 

1 35-51 

.15 - -50 

010 01 

iir> 

HIUI 

above 

Tnt;,l 

1 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

0 

In 

11 ~ 

hJarners 

Male 

IViiiiile 

■iUo 

0*74 

o-:;o 

•I2'23 
55 04 

47-70 
40 SS 

0-5S 

2-55 

2-51 

0-02 

010 

0-22 

loo 00 
100-00 

20-90 

19-00 

Sub- total . . 

IMH 

0-.-.7 

48-32 

44- 10 

4-00 

1-77 

0-10 

100-00 

39-99 

Earning de- 
pendants 
Malt* 

I'Vnialf 

14 

10 

0 02 

5ti • 7 1 
:]0 00 

37-27 

52-32 

JI -OS 



100-00 

lOO-OO 

0 05 
0*40 

♦Siib-totaJ . . 

24 

:m2 

17-75 

43-78 

5-05 


-- 

100-00 

1-14 

Nvn-ftirning 

dept'-ndants 

Malt' 

Fe-iualo 

717 

oo:j iv, - 10 

r,ii2 

r*i-2i 

10 00 
0-81 

4-8<i 

7-20 

0 07 
0-04 

0-54 

2-10 

0-12 

0-52 

100 00 
lOOnio 

32 10 
2r,-77 

Snb-tolfti .. 

U320 27 - ll 

51 10 

0-00 

5*90 

0-70 

i -25 

0*47 

100-00 

.*-.8.87 

Total 

Hi to 


25-73 

21 -SO 

2-3:i 

1-14 

0-35 

100; 00 

100-00 

Number of 

niembors ( un- 
(v^ti mated) 37d 

7110 

000 

48S 

63 

37 

10 

2,30 s 

4; 
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Earneis and earning dependants constituted about 41 per cent, of 
the total; 22 per cent. Ix'ing males and 19 j)er cent, females. Earner 
and earning dependants mostly came in the age-grou}) 16 to 54 years. 
Tlie non-earning dependants who mainly consi.sted of eliildren, acconiited 
for about 59 per cent. 


3'8. Family size, coiiiftosilion, rcononiic and earning sirenyth by 

income 


3 ‘81. Analysis by farnily income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income (^lasses and five family size groiij)s. The 
two-way distribution of families by incouu' and size is given in table 
3-6. 

Table 3*0 


Percentage distribution nf Jam dies byjnnilg income and family size 


3loiithly faiiiiJy income claims (Ks.) 
-Kamily size / ^ — 



cut 

:u)-- 

00- - 

90- 

120- 

150- 

210 and 

All 



* 

<,IK) 

<120 

.150 

<2J0 

above 


1 

«> 


1 

5 

<i 

7 

s 

9 

One 

100* (Kt 

.TTfio 

5-24 

. . 

. . 

• - 

11- 54 

10* 10 

Two and three 

. • 


3tOl0 

31-15 

19-57 

2J • 51 

• • 

29- Jti 

J^Viiir and five 


17-41 


31-43 

3to 3(i 

20- 58 

29-70 

29-53 

Si.\ Mild seven 

. . 

Kinfi 

lo-20 

30-58 

33-25 

30-55 

29-45 

23-t»7 

Ahnvf seven 


i-r>i 

3 -94 

0- 84 

10-82 

21-33 

29-31 

8-14 

'I'otal 

lOtMHt 

hiotitt 

100-00 

MlU-00 

1<4»(0 

hio-t.o 

It tit.O 

U 0-( 0 

IVreentage of 









families to 
total 



hi -77 

33-09 

J2'SS 

8-34 

2-92 

JOO-tM) 

^’umherof fami 









lit's (imesti- 
matod ) 

1 

70 

04 

J82 

SI 

00 

20 

47S 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of 
the family and in higher income classes there was generally a larg('r 
percentage of large-sized families. 
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The oompositioD of iHiniUef} by the economic status of members is 
lit fable 3* 7. 


T^vblk 3-7 

Composition of fam ilies h;f econom ic staim 


0;itog»jry (*f membe rs 

Averagt^ number of 

members per fam 
income class (E." 



ily bv monthly family 


.‘JO - 

<00 

00 - 
<90 

90 ^ 
<120 

120 - 
< 150 

150 - 

':210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

-> 


4 

r> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A’ 










1 00 

0 • 

0-77 

o-os 

I -21 

\ 33 

1-26 

0*90 

Adult female . . 


0 - IT 

0 o 7 

0 - 9 S 

1 -02 

1 -34 

1*16 

0-82 

OJiildri-n lualo . . 



. . 

0*01 

O-Ol 

0 01 

007 

0*01 

Children (Vmalo.. 



001 


001 

•• 

•• 

0 00 

All earners 

1-00 

lt )2 

1*35 

1-07 

2-25 

2 - 6 S 

2-49 

1-73 

ICdrniiicj dependants 









Adult male 


O-Ol 

0-06 

0*02 

0‘06 


. . 

0 03 

Adult female 



004 

0 02 

0*04 


0*12 

0*02 

Children lualo . . 



001 





0 00 

Cllhildreii female 



-• 




•• 

•• 

All caniiiig depeudanls . . 


0-01 

Oil 

o-oi 

OJO 


012 

0 05 

N on-ear n ing de pendnjits 

Adult male 


0-34 

0*28 

0»13 

0 - 2 S 

iM 7 

0-20 

0-23 

Adult female 


0*29 

0*22 

0-13 

0-38 

0-31 

0-40 

0-24 

Children male . . 


0-62 

1-34 

1-30 

1 - 43 

1-39 

1-60 

117 

Chihlrdi fema le 

• • 

0-51 

086 

1-14 

1-02 

1-15 

1-35 

0*92 

All n<jii-oarning dependants 

• • 

1-70 

2-70 

2-70 

3-11 

3 02 

3-55 

2-56 

Total 









Adult male 

loo 

0*90 

III 

113 

1 • 55 

1 -50 

1-46 

116 

Adult female 


0 *70 

0-83 

1-13 

1-44 

1 *»»5 

1-68 

1-OS 

Children male . . 


0 -( i 2 

1-35 

1-31 

1-11 

1 -10 

1-67 

1-18 

Children female . . 


0*51 

0*87 

l-M 

103 

1-15 

1-35 

0-92 

All iiiemljtTs 

l-OO 

2-79 

416 

4-71 

5-46 

5 • 70 

6-16 

4-34 

Number of members (un- 
ostimatc-d) 

1 

107 

277 

862 

461 

370 

140 

2,308 
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The average number of members i)er family was I- 34. Of those, 
1*73 were earners, 0>05 earning depoiiflants aiul 2'56 non-earning 
dependants. TJie proportion of e-irners to the total members did not 
show any trend with the family income eJasses. 

More light on the variat ion in the earning strength with family income 
is thrown by table 3-8 whicli gives tlie distribution of fiimilie.s by eartiing 
strength and income. 


Table 3 ‘8 

Pcramkif/e dislribidiou of families by I'l’.rtiiiiy Htfingth 


r 

Eiiriiing str^'iinrth ^ 

:30 


Moathly family ineom* 

ciass (1 

N.) 


30— * 
<00 

00— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120- 

<150 

150- 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0 

7 

S 

9 

Ojio eanior 

100 00 

00* It 

r)3-95 

2 06 

5-38 

4-84 

11-54 

35 01 

Ono funuT and oin* nr 
more eaniiii" dffXMKlajiU 

, , 

3-17 

9-84 

204 

3-87 

, . 

. . 

3-03 

Two caniors 

• • 

0-72 

35-48 

02-58 

50-00 

41-58 

48-51 

48-0! 

Tw’o earners and one or 
more earning dependantH 


. . 

0-73 

0-32 

5 • 00 

. . 

12-37 

1-25 

Three earners . . 



•• 

1-83 

31-91 

35 72 

S-26 

S-33 

Three eaniers and one or 
more earning dopfiidantH 


. . 

. . 

. . 

0-72 

0-8S 

. . 

0-17 

More than three camera 
with or without earning 
dopondanis . . 




0-27 


10-08 

19-29 

2-07 

Total 

10000 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 


Taking all families, tliose having two earners was in a majority 
being 49 per cent, of tlic total. The percentage of families having more 
than two earners was about 11 per cent. 

Table 3-9 gives the distribution of families by income and earning 
strength in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main earner 
was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) 
from paid employment in the last calendar month preceding the date of 
survey were more than the similar earnings of any otlicr earner of the 
family employed in a registered plantation. 
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Tablk 3*9 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength and relationship 

with, the main earner 


h'jLTnily An.rni|ig 

' Nnm-r""- — — 


Monthly lamily income 

class (ils.) 


Per- 

strength by 
r olationship 
with the main 
oarnor 

ber < *J0 
of 

fami- 

lies 

(un- 

esti- 

mat- 

od) 

30 - 
<2 60 

60 - 
<90 

90— 

<120 

120- - 
<!1C0 

150 - 
<210 

210 
and 
a b« 'Ve 

Total 

diHtribu- 
tien 
of all 
families 
by 

earning 

strength 

1 

2 

1 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self 

97 l-IJ 

66 • 

2.> • r»s 

1 *97 

1*97 

1*11 

O-lKi 

100 -ott 

36-24 

Solf and wife 
or husband 

260 

1 oO 

13*02 

62*86 

13*11 

r)*9i 

2*51 

loo- 00 

48-42 

Self and one 
or moro 
oliildron 

21 

ir>-99 

U*2.-> 

2S-90 

2:>*21 

15*06 


100*00 

3*82 

Self, wife or 
husband 
and one or 
more child- 
ren 

46 



8*11 

41*81 

3i>*5o 

u-2;! 

100*00 

5-50 

Self and one 
nr morn 
other fami- 
ly inembera 

20 


27*26 

23*93 

22 * lo 

14-95 

11-71 

100 -00 

3-22 


Soli, \vif(! or 
liusbaiid and 

oiKt 

roon^ ot.li(*r 
lamily mem- 

hors .. ir, .. .. .. o0-80 4 :i»: 5 r» r»-sr. loo-oo i*s:^ 

Solf, Olio or 
more ehild- 
rt'ti and 

ono or 

more «»thor 
iaiuilv oKttii- 

liorrt ‘ 0 .. u-.vi mi r.r, 12 00 100-00 1*11 

Self, wifo or 
husband, 
one or 
mf»re child- 
ren and 
cjiK* or 

more other 
family mom- 


bers 

10 



10-38 

10*67 

1)5-14 

13*S! 

100*00 

0*86 

All families 

478 0*50 

24*90 

16-77 

33*69 

12*8S 

S-34 

2*92 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of 










families (un- 
estimated) 

♦ 1 

70 

64 

1S2 

81 

«0 

20 

478 

.* 


Taking all families, in about 48 per cent, of the cases, the main 
earner was assistetl by wife/husband whereas in 36 per cent, of the cases 
he/she was the sole earner. In 4 per cent, of the cases lie/she was assisted 
])y children and in about 3 per cent, of the cases by other family members. 
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An analysis of the mimber of earners, earning dependants and 
non-eaming dependants according to income has already been made in 
the preceding pages. Table 3*10 gives the number of dependants per 100 
families by their relationship with the main earner and monthly family 
income classes. The dependants have been classified into three categories, 
mz., living witli the family, living away from the family and dependent 
units living away. Dependants living with family are those shown 
as non-earning dependants in table 3*7. These types of dependants 
alone have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the 
siurvey. Dependants living away from family are those whose expenses 
are borne in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live 
with the family. There may sometimes bo groups of persons in whose 
case it is difficult to determine whether they arc really dependent on the 
sampled family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups 
have been taken as dependent units living away and have been classified 
separately. In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting 
and not individual persons. 

Table 3 10 


Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly 
income md rdationship with the main earner 


Category of dt'pondants 
and relationship witli 

I ho main earner 


Monthly family iiiontiie 
’ 

class (Rs.) 


CIO 30— 
<60 

Off- 

<90 

im— I2IV-. 
<120 .150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 0 

7 

8 

9 

TAving itAXh famihi 
Wife or husband ,, 

.. 3(1-60 

27-08 

3-60 n-70 

0-85 

14-17 

17-37 

Son or daughter 

.. 117-98 

211-41 

249-17 

1M0S7 

282-73 

208 -,54 

Father, mother, nnele 

and aunt 

6 -34 

15-30 

5-74 14 0') 

I2:)7 

14-40 

9-30 

Brother, sister, cousin 

.. ]3S8 

7-26 

0-3»i 9-37 

1521 

6-30 

9 -48 

Nephew, uitH?e . . 


C-69 

2-83 1-25 

: 02 

0-30 

2-99 

Father-in-law, raotlier-in- 
law, brother-in-law, 

sisttsr-in-law . . 


2-11 

2-24 4-29 

0-93 

20-48 

2-84 

Son-in-law, daughttjr-in- 

law . . 



0-99 7-87 

3-70 

2-71 

1-74 

>Qrand childn*n . . 

1-48 

, , 

0-49 12-23 

S-65 

8-35 

3-07 

Others 

.. 

-- 

0-55 

-- 

•• 

018 

Total 

.. 170-28 

209-75 

209-98 310-03 

301-79 

365-50 

255-57* 

TAving aiuay from family 
Wife or husband . . 

0-97 





0-24 

Son or daughter 

3-89 

. , 

• • ■ . 

. , 


0-97 

Father, mother, uncle and 
aunt 

2-62 





0-03 

Brother, sister, cousin. 
Nephew, niece 

1-55 

•• 

1-18 

•• 

•• 

0-78 


♦Tho (liflrci*onc’o bclwcon tliis fi^nro \i’hile taken jmt family anti the one given in 3*7 

{All non-tsarning dependants, GJ. X<>. 0) is due to rounding off. 
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Table 3*10 — contd. 


l 2 3450789 


Father-ill-law, mother- in- 
law, brother-in-law, 
siak‘.r-in-law, son-in- 
law, daught«r-iji-law . . 

Grand children . . 

Others 


Total .. .. 8‘9:i .. M8 2-62 


Dependent Units 
Number of dependent unit 
living away per 1()0 fami- 
lies . . 


Althougli the number of dependants living with family increased 
progressively with the increase in the monthly family income except 
in the family income class ‘Ks. 150 to less than Rs. 210', there was no- 
such clear tendency in the case of dependants living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in 
LerTYiH of relationship willi the main earner (excluding dependants living 
away) is presented in table 3*11 by three broad income classes. The 
first* two groups, tmmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of 
single workere who may have dopendants living elsewhere. 

Table 3*11 

Percentuge (listribuHoii. of familieis hg family conijwnilioH {in terms of 
reUttwrinhij) with the main earner) and ivcotm 


Family composition (in terms of relationship the main earner) 


Monthly family 
income class 
(Rs.) 

r 

Unma- 

rried 

earner 

HiisbaiKl 

or 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 



Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

members 

Un- 
married 
ca rner 
and 
other 
membeis 

Rest 

AW 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(> 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

87-18 

89-79 

28*68 

11-62 

3-36 

28-89 

44-69 

25-40 

CO— <120 . . 

6-91 

10-21 

69-31 

63-78 

37-67 

43- 

38-03 

50-46 

120 and above 

5-91 

•• 

12-11 

24-60 

69-08 

27-29 

17-38 

24-14 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0(1 

100-00 

100- CO 

Percentnee of 

families . • 

5-30 

4-74 

9*64 

61-61 

10-99 

4-62 

13-24 

100-00 

Number of fami- 
lies (unosti- 
mated) • « 

14 

14 

41 

265 

73 

21 

60 

478 
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Family, types consisting of Imsband, wife and cliildven and Jmsband, 
wife, children and other members constituted about 62 ])or cent, of the 
total families. 

Tabic 3*12 gives the distribution of families by family comi)Osition 
in terms of adnlts/children (excluding dependants living away) and level 
of income. 


Table 3*12 

Percentage didribntion of families by family com position in terms of 
atMtsfchildren and income 


Monthly Family com])osition (in tonns i»r adults.'i'hildron) 

A’.. ' A 


income 

1 1 adult 2 

adults 

2 a<lults 

2 

-> 

3 

.3 

3 


All ’ 

class 

adult 

a nd 


and 

adults 

adiills 

adults 

adultH 

adults 

Other 


(Rs.) 


child- 


1 

and 

nnd 


a-nrl 1 

nnd 

lami. 



IVll 


child 

o 

more 


child 

more- 

lii.s 




(* »ne 



chil- 

than 



than 1 





or 



cln-ri 

2 chihl- 



child 





more) 




ren 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

lielow 60 

87 •9.'-. 

00 *03 

31-62 

15 • 64 

9-78 

11*69 

14-30 

38-90 

6-36 

12*26 

25-40’ 

60— <120 .. 
120 and 

8-71 

3.’» ■ 47 

57-63 

62-89 

70-98 

73-93 

41-23 

42-19 

42*23 

14-72 

50-46 

above 

3*34 

*• 

10-85 

21-47 

19-24 

14-38 

44-47 

18-91 

51*41 

7:>02 

24 -U 

Total 

100-00 ](H».00 100-00 1(H)-00 100*00 

unnoo 100-00 100-00 loo-oo loo-oo loo-oo 

rerceutago of 












families to 
total 

10-JO 

0*91 

10 -70 

9-91 

12*14 

24-18 

2-30 

1-72 

12-19 

9-49 

100*00 


Isumbcr of 
families 
(unostima- 

tP(l) .. 28 2U 4(» 44 fiC IIS U 7 73 72 478 


The common type of families were 2 adults with or without children. 
Comparing the distribution by income classes it will be seen that the 
proportion of larger families was generally high in higher income brackets. 

3*82. Analysis by per capita inemne 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in the size of 
families but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, some- 
times recommended that income per adult consumption unit or consump- 
tion expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide better economic 
classification. Such classifications were not attempted in the analysis of 
data for the present survey bewuise of the difliculties of having an appro- 
priate scale of adult cousumptioit 4 iHdt.|l^}]{j[^ 2 ^pi^ia^jm^lyi^,,pf data^ 
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were, however, Tindcrtiiken by adopting per capita income as the classih- 
catory character. Som«'. of these analysis are presented below. Table 3* 13 
|fives the porcentaffe distribution of famili(“s by tnotiihly per capita in- 
come classes and family size. 

Table 3*13 

PercenUtge disirilndion of families by per capita income and family size 


Family size Monthly per oapit.i. hIjihs (Ra.) 


r 

<5 

— 

<10 

10^- 

<li5 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25 

•'35 

35- * 
<50 

60— 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1! 

One 

.. 

„ 

.. 


5*66 

20-10 

55-97 

31-10 

10-10 

T\i’o aiui tliroR 

. , 

, . 

16*83 

24-15 

40-86 

66*32 

37-53 

42-11 

29-16 

Four UTifl five 

14-41 

43 72 

31-66 

41-20 

31-22 

10-71 

1-90 

26-79 

29«53 

6ix anrl .seven 

6 S .44 

36-74 

39-90 

24-79 

10-40 

3-78 

2-82 

, , 

23-07 

Above Hoven 

27-15 

19-54 

11-71 

6-77 

2-77 

-• 

1-78 

•• 

8-14 

"Fotal 

100 00 UK) 00 JOO OO 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100 00 

of fami- 
lies to (otnl 

4-20 

12-54 

23-89 

1308 

21-41 

10*66 

10-60 

2-64 

100*00 

Kumbor j>f fauiilicB 
(imo8tiniat('d) . . 

14 

62 

118 

76 

112 

64 

41 

11 

478 


It will be seen that tlie percentage of families in liighcr per capita 
income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of 
family. 

Table 3*14 shows broad composition of families (by economic status 
of niend)Crs) by per ca])ita, ijicomc classes. 

Table 3*11 

Composition of families {economic status) by per cu^iiia income classes 


Average nunibcr of mfnibers jkt family by jiioiithly per capita income 
Economic statuH cIh^k (Rh.) 

of mombera , ^ * 



<5 .5- 

.-10 

10— 

<15 

15- 

<20 

20- 

<25 

2.>- 

-:36 

35 - 
<60 

60— 

<66 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

Earners .. 

.. 1-21 

1-47 

1-81 

1-99 

1-90 

1-83 

1-37 

1-69 

1-73 

Earning dependanta 

.. 0-06 

0-11 

0-04 

0-06 

0-04 

0-02 

0-04 

. . 

0-05 

Non-earning de- 

pendants 

.. 6-67 

4-56 

3-57 

2-71 

1-68 

0-81 

0-41 

0-69 

2-66 

All rat-mbcTs 

.. 6*y4 

6-14 

6-42 

4-76 

3-62 

2*ti6 

1-82 

2-38 

4-34 
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The proportion of earners to total inenibcrs in the family geneially 
increased with the increase in the per ca{)ita income. The earning de|)eri- 
dants constituted a small (aboxit 1 per cent.) proportion of the total 
family members. The projxn’tion of non-earning dependants, on the o< her 
hand, showed a declining trend with the increase in the per capita income. 
The resulting position was that the burden of depcnd<;ncy was markedly 
high in case of low per capita income classes. 


M/P(N) 2C4Dof LB— 4 



(vtlAPrKR + 

>^7\AIILY INCOMK and UKCEIPTS 
4*1. CoHrr[}ls ovd definition-^' 

Data ivJatijijjr to faniily iocoine were ctJlectecl in ord<.T to study the 
lev el and patterfi of income by sources, to study <^xponditure in relation 
to income and in general to provide: a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. ‘Tneoino’ was taken to include all receipts which did not 
represent a diiniiuition of assets or an increase in liabilities income from 
tlie following sources wuis collected in tbdail: 

(/) Tucojii(‘ fiom paid employ incut vvhicli includes basic wages and 
allowances, bonus and cominission, overtime earnings, otlier earnings 
iif'd concessions: 

(it) Income from sejj'-enijiloyme.nt such as boarding anil lodging 
services, agrieulttire, animal husbandry, trade and [uofession; and 

(///) liie<tMi(‘ from otlier sour<*es sn<*h as nacipts (Vom leritetl pro- 
perties, viz., lain] a nd house pension, cash assistance; gift s and e<)nc(*ssions; 
interest and dividends; and clianee sanies ami lotteries. 


Data were also collecled se^iarately in respect of other gross lee.eipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
M.'ceipts froMi sale of shares, securitiivs and otheu' assets, withdrawal of 
s.vvinsjs, ciNslit piirehase, bonus, etc., to have a eomplele picture of total 
receipts aci'Hiing to the family. Tin? value of’ the reeeijds in hind anti of 
goods from family eiiferprisc consumed hv the family was imputed on tlic 
ba.sis of ntail market priei^. 

All the <|ata relating to receipts \vcn‘ Collected for the calcmlar inonlls. 
pfci'ciling tin* date. (»rsurvi‘v in resp(»ct of each samjded family. 


•': * ll. Acrntnn niuiffhh/ nuxont jnx' jn'miltf ond pa' enpila 

riie average monthly iiicorne per family was Rs. 97- 78 and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 22*70. Tlie average monthly income 
per family and per capita according to different family income classes is 
given in table 


1*4 



Table 4*1 


Average montJdy income by income cUisses 


Item 

Monthly 

family income claas (Rs.) 



<30 30^~<00 

60^<00 IHV- 
<12<» 

120— 16a- 210 
<150 <210 and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 7 S 

0 

^ Monthly irtcome 
Average per family 
Average per capita 

.. 2811» 51 -54 
.. 28-1‘J 18-45 

73-«S 

X7-74 

101 (Mi 
21 43 

l.W-ai 172-70 228-90 
24-65 30-33 37-0<,» 

97-78 

22-70 

Percentage of families 
total . . 

to 

.. or,() 2400 

16-77 

33-60 

12-S8 8-34 2 02 

JOOiKl 


The average monthly income per family varied from .l*s. 28*10 in 
the lowest income class to Rs. 228*96 in the highest income class. Bamug 
tlie first two income. clusse'<, the average per capita iricojue ])er family 
increased with the increas** in tlie family income clashes. 

•1*3. Income by culeyory of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break up of the avei*jige jiiojilldy income per fajuily 
by category of earner and source. Income wiiic'b could not Ih? asi'ribed to 
any particular member of the family was taken agaitist the family as a 
whol(\ 


Table 1*2 

Average monthly ineorne by mmree, cateyory of enrner and fumily income 

ciasscft 


(‘jilfgory of earnt^^ atjcJ Mftnilily I’auiily jncmrio oluss (Rh.; 


source 



<30 30— <1MI 

6f>— < 

00 - 
:12H 

120-. 

<150 

150- 

<210 

2JO 

ilMtl 

abov'.' 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Men 

Paid employment 

Stilf employment 

.. 28-10 2611 

30-20 

63 

»iH0H 

70-20 

66-81 

47-02 

. . • . 

1-24 

1-01 

7-34 

26-65 

71-02 

5-81 

Other sources .. 

2-03 

2-40 

3-iH» 

3-52 

4-50 

4-55 

3-19 

Sub-total: by men 

.. 28-10 28-14 

42-84 

58-21 

77-85 

101-35 

143-31 

66-62 

TTomen 

Paid employment 

.. 2i-56 

28-04 

41-00 

54-10 

67-61 

57-12 

38-27 

Self emp oyxnent 

• . • • > > 

, , 

0-07 

0-02 

1-60 

0-00 

0-18 

Other aourcee . . 

1-84 

1-56 

1-35 

1*82 

0-90 

26-60 

2-20 

Sub-total : by women 

.. .. 23-40 

30-20 

42-42 

55-04 

70-23 

84-31 

40-71 
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Tadle i-'l—contd. 

I 2 3 4507 80 

Childn n 


Paifl cmployiiicnt 

1 iiiployincnt 

Ollier source's .. 

•• 

•• 

0-48 

0 09 

0-37 

0-54 

0-21 

1-34 

0-33 

0-01 

*i»i.b-total : by children . . 


•• 

0-57 

0-37 

0-54 

0-21 

1-31 

0-34 

Family 

Paid croployjneiit 

, , 

, , 

0-07 

. , 


0-18 


0-05 

S?lf employment 


. . 

. . 

, . 

0-17 

, , 

. , 

0-02 

Other sources . . 


•• 

-- 

*• 

•• 

0-43 

-- 

0-04 

Sub-total ; by family 

•• 


007 

... 

0-17 

0-91 


0-11 

'J’olul 

Paid ciuploymciit 

28- 1$) 

47-67 

68-39 

94-67 

121-63 

138-50 

125-30 

86-27 

Self employment 

, , 

. . 

1-24 

1-08 

7-54 

28-31 

72-61 

6-01 

Other Hourcea . . 

•• 

3-87 

4-05 

5 • *25 

5-33 

5-89 

31-05 

5-50 

Total income . . 

2S19 

61-54 

73-68 

101-00 

134-50 

172-70 

228-96 

97-78 

Percentage of familiea to 

total 

0-50 

24-90 

16-77 

33-69 

12-88 

8-34 

2-92 

100-00 


An analysis of incoirio by category of earner shows that men contri- 
buted about 58 per cent, and women about 42 per cent, of the total income 
from all the three sources. The major portion of the income earned by all 
category of earners was from paid employment. Tin*, average monthly 
income earned from ‘self employment’ generally increased with the in- 
crease in monthly family income. Families, having monthly income ‘less 
than lls. GO’ did not earn any income from ‘self-employment’. 

Table 4 • 3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category 
of earner and source of earnings sejiaratcly for different per capita income 
classes. 

Table 4-3 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source and 
monthly per capiUi incr>me classes 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 


Category of r* 
earner and 
Hourcc 

<6 

5~»< 

10 

10— < 
15 

15— < 
20 

20— < 
26 

-A 

25— < 
35 

35— < 
50 

50— < 
65 

65 

and 

above 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

”ll 

Mm 

Paid employ- 

, , 

17-22 

41-36 

46-58 

53-38 

53-20 

51-18 

48-50 

41-04 

47-62 

ment 

Self employ- 
ment 



1-19 

0-58 

2-43 

f 

6-37 

16-83 

16-41 

11-38 

5-81 

Other BOurccB 

•• 

1-52 

3-73 

2-89 

3-60 

3-11 

3-40 

3-73 

1-12 

3-19 

Sub-total : by 
men 


18 71 

46-28 

50-05 

59-4] 

62 -GS 

71-41 

68-64 

54-44 

56-62 
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Tabu-; 4‘3— co."*/. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Wnmf 71 










Paid rmploy- 
nu‘iit 


no-io 

41-75 

43*93 

40 -OS 

41-01 

21-53 

61-51 

3S-27 

Srlf rmploy- 
ruont 

• • • • 

0-00 

001 

Oil 

.. 


0-19 

5-23 

0-18 

Other Roiirees 

.. :i-yi 

l-bs 

1-82 

1-03 

1-77 

0-64 

8-03 

0-37 

2-26 

Siih-ta tal ; by 
\\ ( )irien 

.. :’is-s7 

.‘Jl-SP 

4:P58 

45 -97 

41-85 

41-65 

211-75 

67-11 

40-71 

Children 










Paid rinploy- 
nierit 

f 


O-ll 

0*43 

0-57 


0-37 

.. 

0-33 

Self einploy- 
ineiit 



.. 

.. 




, • 

. . 

Otlier s()ure(‘8 

. . 




0-07 

-• 

•• 

-- 

0-01 

Snb.tot.il : by 
<!ijldr<‘n 


0-(i7 

on 

0- 13 

0-01 


0-37 

. . 

0-34 

Fnudhj 










I ’aid employ- 
ment 

.. 


0-05 


0-19 

.. 


, . 

0*05 

kSidf employ- 
ment 





0-10 



, , 

0-02 

Otlier .*5011 reffl 

.. 




0-17 

-• 

-- 


0-04 

Si lb- total: by 
I'.itiiily 



0 05 


0-40 




O-ll 

Tidal 










Paid einploy- 
nvnt 

.. r,2 is 

721S 

SS-49 

97-74 

94-01 

92-19 

70-40 

103-45 

86-27 

Srlf employ- , 
merit 


1 25 

0-59 

2-54 

0-47 

16-83 

16*60 

16-61 

6-01 

Other Hoiirei'.s 

.. 5-4;? 

5-41 

4-71 

4-03 

5-12 

404 

11-76 

1-19 

5-50 

Total income 

.. m-ea 

7S-84 

93-79 

104-91 

105-63 

113-00 

98-76 

121-55 

97-78 


The average monthly income per family inc leased from Ks. 57- 01 in 
tlic per capita income class ‘Rs. 5 to less than Rs. 10' to Rs. 113-06 in the 
jjer capita income class ‘Rs. .”>5 to less than Tls. 50’ decreased in the next 
per capita income class to Rs. 98’76 and thereafter increased to Rs. 
121 -55 in the highest j)cr capita income class. 

4*4. Ivcome and other recdptii hi/ com/ionents 

Table 4-4 gives a detailed break-up of the . verage monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented accord- 
ing to monthly family income classes. 
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Table 4*4 

Average montiilg receipts hg components and family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 
Source ^ . , , — 



<30 

30 — < 
00 

ca -.< 

90 

90 l -< 

120 

i 2 a -.< 

150 

150 — < 
210 

210 

and 

above 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 

Basio tvageB and allowances 

20*25 

40*09 

53-70 

82*40 

96*93 

109*04 

106-03 

71*56 

Bonus and commission . . 



. . 

. . 



, . 


Concessions 

2-«9 

0*38 

S-S1> 

10*18 

12*19 

12*85 

0-80 

9*40 

Best 

5*25 

1-20 

6 -ai 

2*03 

12 -Sl 

16*61 

9*47 

5*32 

Sub-total : paid employ- 
ment 

28*19 

47*07 

08-39 

94*67 

121*03 

138*50 

125-30 

86*27 

SfJ/-t‘mploymeut 

Agriculture 



0-75 

1 * 0 S 

5*20 

28*31 

71*92 

6*02 

Animal liusbaiidry 



, , 

• • 

1*71 

, , 


0*21 

'rrade 



• • 


0*47 



0*06 

Best 


•• 

0-49 

• • 

0*16 

•• 

0*69 

0*12 

fiub- total : self omploy- 
tnent 

. . 

. , 

1*24 

1*08 

7*54 

28*31 

72*61 

0*01 

Oifttr Income 

Rent 


0-09 

0-75 

0*48 

0*29 

0*09 

25*70 

1-10 

Rest 


3 - 7 S 

. 7-30 

4*77 

5*04 

6*80 

5*35 

4*40 

Snb-total: other income. . 

•• 

3-87 

4-05 

6*25 

5*33 

5*89 

31 05 

6*60 

Total income 

28- 19 

51 • 64 

73*68 

101*00 

134-.70 

172*70 

228*96 

97-78 

OQttf recMpia 

Sale of assets other than 
shares, etc. . , 









Credit purchase. . 


3 * i 8 

4*77 

2*29 

3*38 

l * 2 i 

, , 

2*92 

Loan taken 


2*88 

3*70 

0*28 

1*43 

2-09 


1*84 

Rest 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

3*43 

0*10 

Sub-total : other receipts 

•• 

6*06 

8-47 

2*67 

4*81 

3*90 

3*43 

4*86 

Total receipts 

28*19 

57*60 

82*15 

103*57 

139*31 

176*60 

232*39 

102 6-1 


A major portion (73 por cent.) of the family income was derived from 
basic wages and allowances. The percentage conlribntion of basic wages 
and allowances to the total income decreased with the increase in income, 
except in the income classes ‘less than Rs. 30’ and ‘Rs. 90 to less than 
Rs. 120’. Income from bonus and commission was nil and that from 
concessions and “rest” comprising overtime earnings, etc., worked out to 
Rs. 9‘40 or about 10 per cent, and Rs. 5*32 or about 5 per cent, of the 
total income respectively. The percentage contribution of concessions to 
the total income decreased with the increase in income ignoring the 
lowest income class. 
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Income from self-employment wfts Rs. 6*01 or about 6 per cent, of 
the total income. Income from other sources accounted for Bs. 6*50 or 
about 6 per cent, of the total income. 

“Other receipts” obtained thirough decreasing assets and increasing 
liabilities, comprised receipts from sale of assets, shares and securities, 
withdrawal of savings, credit purchase and loans taken, etc. These ‘other 
receipts’ amounted to Rs. 4*86 or about 5 j)er cent, of the total income 
taking all the famili<5S together. 

4*5. Income- and ofJicr reeeipis by conti>oncntx and family size 

'I’able 4*5 giv<!S the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and fainily size. 

TAni.E i'T) 

Averoffe monthly inmme and other raveijtts by componcnl‘< n.idf .niily size 


([n Rupot)0) 


Type of rt'friptH ^ 





Family .size 




One 

Two 

U'hreo 

Pour 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

All 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Imcftme from paid 
employ 










Basic n ages and 
alloAviiiic'os 


59-41 

07-79 

68-33 

70-42 

84- IS 

S2-53 

102-21 

71-55 

Bonus and ooni- 










inissioii 



. . 

. . 


. . 


. . 


Ovcrljjno caininfrK 

Ooft 

2-24 

2 02 

5-33 

3-31 

2 08 

5-05 

8-97 

3-43 

Other cnniingp . . 

I-2J1 

2-87 

3-23 

1-04 

0-07 

3-72 

0-88 

1-35 

1-89 

Conco88ion 


7-35 

8-94 

S-94 

10-20 

11-02 

11-21 

13-14 

9-40 

Total 

4«*93 

71-87 

81-98 

8.1 •«* 

90-00 

101-00 

99-67 

125-67 

86-27 

Income from self^ 
employmtnt 










Boarding and lodg- 
ing 8ervice.s . . 










.Agriculture 

. . 

3-50 

5-99 

•■S-fiS 

7-42 

0-16 

5-93 

5-77 

5-62 

Animal husbandly 


M9 

006 

, , 


, . 


0-12 

0-21 

Trade 

. . 

. , 

. . 

, , 

. , 

’ 0-43 

. . 


0-06 

Profession 

. . 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, . 

014 

. . 


0-02 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-42 

0-13 

-- 

0-22 


010 

Total 

•• 

4-69 

605 

6- 10 

7-68 

9-73 

6-15 

5-89 

6-01 
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Table i^b- contd. 


i 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

id 

Othfr hu'nmr. 

Kt'fc rr()»i lard 

Net rent from 

hoiisi* 

Met r« i)t — otlnT.H 

•• 

0-21 

0*00 

0-28 

0-40 

0-49 

0-06 

9-94 

1-10 

Ciii-h 


0-07 

. . 


0-19 




0-09 

Girr*», 

Jnloi’cr't. and 

dividi'iids 

irjinws and 
loit- ri<*s 

2 07 

.'i ■ S.*) 

4-24 

9-71 

4- It 

4-94 

5- 10 

0-90 

4-97 

Tntjd 

2-«7 

4-19 

4-S4 

4-02 

4-97 

5-97 

0-15 

15-79 

5-50 

Total ifK;orn«‘ 

49-00 

80-69 

02-87 

99.-70 

102-05 

110-10 

11107 

147-20 

07-78 

Ofhrr Kfinsff rvr^ipffi 
K’di; of shares and 
8ocni’ities 
Withdrawal of 

saviriL's 

Siile f'f other 
seis 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

0-00 


•• 

•• 

0*10 

Ciedlt pnrrhas.* 

1 -9S 

2-;{8 

:L2:t 

2-01 

2-25 

9-14 

5 -28 

2-21 

2-02 

Loan taken 

o-:k) 

0-28 

o-:k*{ 

1-40 

2-92 

4-01 

5-99 

0-74 

1-84 

l*est . . 










Total 

2-2S 

2-00 

9-50 

4-97 

5-29 

7-45 

M-21 

2-05 

4-80 

'I ul:il ref(*ii)ts . . 

r>i-S8 

rn’iirt 

00-49 

08-19 

107-88 

129-55 

129-18 

150-24 

102-04 

Percf'tita^ie of 

rainil us by si/o 

10-10 

]4'2!t 

! t-S7 

14-49 

15 10 

19 07 

9-10 

8- It 

100-00 


Tlio a\orn|(o iiicoino por tainily incmiseil from IJs. 49*(j() in case of 
nnmibor families (*> Ks. 147-29 ui case of families liavinuj over 7 
memi)ers except til,. t then' was a decliiu! in tlio avcrap;e income of the 
families with 7 ineinhers as compare.! to that with 0 members. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 88 per cent, of the 
total income, ‘l^asic wage^ and allowances’ was by far the most important 
coiniionont of income from paid employment in all size-classes. Income 
from f^oncessions accounted for Rs. 9-40 or about 10 per cent, and its per- 
centage contribution was more or less the same in all size-classes. 
The comparatively small contribution of other sources such as overtime 
earnings and other earnings fluctuated in the different size classes., 
fuconn^ on account of l)onus and commission was nil. 




Ivvcome 'H)d\'-en\\Aoym(^uv coM?st\t\\ted about 6 per cent, aad’ 
its perccntafvo. conlributiou increased with increase in family size up to 
6 inend:>eTS and decreased thereafter, wlicreas ‘other ineonie’ as rent, cash 
assistance, etc., was about 6 per cent, and that did not show any defiiutc 
trend with the sizr». of tlic family. 

4*r>. Income ami oiln r rcceiiits htj pimihj componitiin} 

4 * 6 ]. In i( rrr.i of relalionahi p iriih the main earner 

Tlio composition of the family is an important factor which infliKMicc 
the level of laniity i)ieoni<'. This can be seen Iroin talile I *(> which ^iv^'s I lie 
level of fatnily income and total receipts by family cnmju»siiij)n in ttn ins of 
relationship witld the main earner. 


Taisjj: l-G 

mn. iliip rn'i'ipfs hp Jamil p composition in terms of rehflionship 
mith the }nain earner 

(fii 


c nnp (in tfoiis tif rdai uilli the luuiii •wirncr) 



ItflU 

I’lMiia* 
rrirtl 
t anicr 

Mus- 

l.aiul 

or 

wif<‘ 

Hus- 

*• 

w ii ’r 

Hus- 

tmiiil. 

wife- 

Mild 

rhil.l- 

n-ii 

llus. 

biiiul, 

wil’r, 

dlild. 

ri-ii 

and 

iiit'in- 

i)rts 

rinn.i- 
rrie d 

iMMiir 

und 

olfuT 

nioni- 

Im>:S 

Hrst 

All 


1 

•> 



5 

t] 

7 

8 

w 

Jin/oino 

Ol tier rr.'.‘ ii 

.. 

17-2S 

r>2 ’.’{s 

1 -74 

IM-lM 

L’-7'i 

MOSl 

.■» • rv.i 

i:]7-7l 

1 -ai) 

lOt-hJ 

S'5K{ 

77:]t 

r» • 4 1 J 

1)7- 7s 

l-Sf) 




Ml'J 

IK] 97 

llo:M 

I.tSMi 

11 3 -01) 

SIJ • 77 

I02ht 

Pen'cnlaK^ 

t'Hal 

' r fainili* s l.j 


4-74 

0 

ol-.7l 

loaa 

4 -.72 

l;{ 24 

I0i>-n0 


Ihe aveia<;e monlidy receipts |)'»r family amomited to Its. I02*(5i. 
The major portion (IJs. 97*7^) of this consisted of income from paiiiein- 
ployin^mt, selt-ein})l>>yment and .stmreos such as rent, pension, gifts, 
concessions, etc., hikI the remaining l{s. l^SO was derived from ‘other 
receipts’ comjnising sale o( assets, shares and securities, loans, withdrawal 
of savings, etc. 

ilm average monthly income of families consisting of husband, wife 
and children; hnsb.uid, wife, children and other members and unmarried 
earner aiid other members was higher than the overall average. 


llcceij>1.s other tJiaii income, j.e., it; the nature of diminution of assets 
or increase in liabilities, jdaycd c >mj»i r.;tivtly aji unimportant part< in 
case of families consisting of husband or wife, husband and wife and 
husband, wife, ediildreu and otlie.r menibers, the pro]>ortion of such 
rc(;ei])ts to the income was about 3 per cent., .3 per cent, and about 
1 ])eT cent, respectively. Those ••ii])ihil receipts, howev<‘r, accounted for 
about 11 per(!ent., percent. andopT cent, of the income respectively, 
in case of families (suisisting of numarried earner, unmarried earner and 
other mendjers and husband, wife and children. 


'1*63. In ft't iits of the number of aihiltsjcMhh'i o 

'fable 4*7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts jm 
family by family eomposition in terms of adults/cbilrlrou. 


'fAni.E 1'7 


Ai'itrofje inonlJih/ inronm (ind olh f r<'i‘,>i,idx bff fiiinihj eomponition in terni/i 

of adnltsiihlUlren 


.In RuiKtt^st) 


Itom 



Kaiuily comp-MMitiou in tt*rms of ndults/childr 

'*11 



r — ■ 

i 

adult 

i 2 

atlult adultH 
and 

childron 
(r>ne or 
iiion*) 

2 

adults 

and 

1 

cliiM 

2 

adiiils 

and 

2 

*uiid. 

ron 

2 3 
adults ndults 
and 
nioro 
than 2 
rhild* 
reu 

3 

adults 

and 

1 

rltild 

3 

adults 
:;url 
more 
f Jian 
one 
ohild 

Oih -T 
ffi mi- 
ll *.4 

All 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

0 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Incoirio 

49*00 

57*^<5 

88*00 

97*74 

95-0’i 

100*31 111*49 

78*55 1 

25*00 149*08 

97*78 

OfluT ro- 
Ofipl s . . 

2*24 

0-84 

3*47 

4*37 

1-35 

0*82 4 02 

2*87 

7*45 

• 25 

4 -SO 

Total 

51*84 

58*09 

92*07 

103-11 

I(W 03 107*13 116*51 

81-43 132-45 

151-33 

102*64 

Porcentajje 
of families 
to total 10*10 

0*91 

10*70 

9*91 

12*U 

2418 2*30 

1*72 

1219 

9-49 100*00 


The average monthly income tV»r families having 2 adults and more 
than 2 children, 3 adults with more than one child or without children 
and other families was higher th.an the average inc<.'me for all the farailitjs 
taken together. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the ‘ineomc’ as well as to the 
‘total rccei])ts’ was comjtaratively high in case of families consisting of 
2 adults and more than 2 children and 3 adults and more than one child. 






Chapter 6 

FAMILY EXPENDl rC HE AND DISBUKSKMENTS 
6 *1. Concepts and definitions 
5* 11. Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of tlie survey was taken to inelu«lo 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.o., amount spent ro 
increase assets or decr<;as<? liabilities. The main heads under each were 
as follows : — 

Expenditure on current livimj 
(i) Pood and beveraucs; 

(it) Tobacco and intoxiirants; 

(Hi) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and siuvicfs; 

(tf) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised : 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal car(^, 

(c) Education an<l reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription and 

(.9) Personal eftects and other misctrllaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(inii) Remittances to dcjjcndants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items und<’r expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered 
to be non -consumption outgo as they arc in the nature of transfer pay- 
ments. Thus, in the analysis presented here the term expenditure will 
refer to all the items under expenditure on current living but consu»np- 
tion expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remit- 
tances to dependants. 
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Under consumption expenditure, besides ensti purchases from the 
inarhet, purclmses ;it. subsidised rate from tlxe employer and l>arter 
j)iire!iases, account was also taken of items in stock from previous month 
and goods (but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value 
of goods obtainx'd from family enterprise was included on tlte income 
side as well as exijenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items received 
at cor.eessioixal rates, care was taken to include the amount of concession 
on til*? recei])t side also. The value of all items not pnrehased from the 
ina fleet ^ was calculated at retail market yu'ice iuelusive of sales tax, en- 
tertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only 
part was consumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded 
und^r consumjdinn iuid the rest, if substantial, was .shown under 
savings. Incase of self-owned hou.sc.s and land or rent-free Ii.ousos and 
quarOTs from employer or from other sourc(*s, the o,sti mated rent was 
taken, the imputation being done ou the basis of prevailing rent in the 
loeaJi'y for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbxn\scmcnts wert', collected for the caleiidar 
month preceding the date of survey from each .saixipled family. 


5* 12. Treat iiicitl of iion-fa mill/ members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the c.xpeuditure 
incurred by the family was taken into aecoimt. Some of tlie .sampled 
famiii' S ineluded nnmilx'r.s, e.g., servants, or paying guests who were 
not family members but some parts of tl'.eir consumption expenditure 
wor<> mixed up with the family account. Tfor. the items where expenditure 
reported was for both family and non-family members of the household, 
a faet(»r (f/f-l-c wduae ‘T was the ninrsher of family members and ‘o’ the 
mmdjer of non-family memj;er.s) was used to make adjustment for 
expenditure on aecoimt of non-family uieinl'.er.s. Since the consuming 
unit could coiiqiriso tw '• elements, the ^xartieipants in fiimily account 
(f' and the extia ]:CTSons ,;e', the Investigatois veio instructed to record 
the coin) losit ion of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time 
of survey and only such extra persons w'cre to bo accounted for who 
actually particijxated in the consumption cx])enditure of the family 
in the roforence [icriod. While calculating the share of the extras 
(e), it w'as as.sunied that consuming y>er.sons were sharing all items ou pro- 
rata l'.asis. In extreme eases where the expenditure on any group of items 
wa.s ir.cmriHl entirely for the paying guests, it was ignored on both receipts 
and expenditure sides of the family and whm that ou paying guests or 
servants w’as negligible, it xvas not counted under V. 



5*13 Cmsimpion cO'ifficients 

For converting tlie family size into an equivalent number of adult 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for con- 
ditions in India. It was, therefore, decide<l to adopt the following abridged 
scale of co-eflieients based on an assessment of food reqiiiroincnis of men 
and women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition Kesearch 
Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medical lle.searcli. 

Adult male = !•()() 

Adult female -- 0*9 

Child (below 15 years) = 0*6 

5-2. Expenditure patU rn 

lb is usual in the course of a family living survey to cflltct detailed 
data on consumption expenditure item by item because such data form 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. 
Such data, together with similar data on non-consumption outgo and capi- 
tal outlays, expressed as average per family for the total popidatiou of 
industrial workers, are prcrsositcd in A])pendix II separately for single- 
member families and all families. Takijig all the families, the average 
monthly income of the family came to Ks. 97 • 78 and the a verage consump- 
tion expenditure worked out to Rs. 100*79 leaving a deficit of Ks. 3*01. 
When items such as remittances to dependants, taxes, interests on loans 
were also included. /.<>.. exj.'enditure for current living was considered 
the budget showed a deticit of Rs. 3*05. The analysis wdll first be made in 
terms of total consumption cx])Ctuliture and other disbursements, i.c., 
non-consumption outgo and capital outlays will be discussed separately. 

5*21. Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 100*79 |)cr family 
per month, an ex])enditure of Rs. 66 ‘97 or about 66 per cent, was incurred 
on food, Rs. 8*39 about 8 per cent, on tobacco, poi’., .'upui i and 
intoxicants, Rs. 6*76 or about 7 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 1*80 
or about 5 per cent, on housing, waiter charges and household appliances, 
etc., Rs. 10*01 or about 10 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear 
and footwear, etc., and Rs. 3*86 or about 4 jier cent, on other items like 
personal care, medical care, transport and communicafions, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 19*76 per month. Table 5*1 gives the de- 
tails of average expenditure on food per adult consum])tion unit for the 
different income classes. These figures fluctuated within narrow limits 
except for the highest income class. 
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Table 5*1 


Average exinjaditure on food jtf r aduU consumplion unit by incoyne classes 


iaiinly .income 

Avera^'c* 
miniber of 

Average 
number of 

Average 

monthly 

Average 
expenditure 
on food per 
equivalent 

claHi!) 

tinnnbura x»t*f 

equivalent 

c'xpenditure 

(Rs.) 

lainiK 

adult 

on food per 

adult 



consumption 
units pej- 
family 

family 

(Kh.‘) 

consumption 

unit' 

(Rs.) 

1 

*1 

3 

4 

5 


J-Oo 

1-00 

21*42 

21*42 


2 -TO 

2-26 

44*87 

19*85 

r,0 — <y(> 

4- 10 

3- lb 

63*78 

20*06 

1)0 -<11*0 .. 

4-71 

3-62 

72*35 

19*99 

120 — :ir.o .. 

r>«46 

4-32 

83*71 

19*38 

150- < 210 

r,-70 

4 -51 

01*38 

20*26 

2l0i«iiJ jibovu 

(iio 

4*8l» 

77*88 

16*22 

All income 

4-34 

3* nsi 

60*97 

19*76 


y oii-ronsymipiioH outgo and I’ajiiOd oolhiys 


Tlio avcru^i! cxpoiuliturc (»u tin's yroiij) wliicJi cotnpriswi taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittance to dependants, savings and investments 
and debts repaid, vvorkaal out to Us. <5- it) or about 6 ]>er cent, of the total 
consumption expenditure. Of tliis, an ex[>enditure of Hs. 4*6+ was in- 
<-!irred on savings and invc.straeiit.s, Jls. I •.■)| towards repayment of debt 
and Ke. 0*0-l oji taxes, interest and litigation. Of thf'se, repayment of 
debts and savings and investments are in the nature of ca|)ital outlays 
]*ecause they represent deewise in liabilities or incretise in assets. 


The most, important item under .savings and investments was 
provident fund (Ks. 4*59). Expenditure towards provident fund was 
reported by about 80 per <-ent. of the families surveyed. Some expenditure 
was incurred on ornaments, etc., but the number of families reporting 
purchase of these items was very small, irndev tiie sub-gronp “interest and 
litigation, etc.” interest on loans accounted for Re. 0*01 only. 


5-23. The fmlgel of single-rnemherfamilir.s 

Single-member families constituted about 10 per cent, of the total 
Camilies. The average monthly income of single-member families was 
Ks. 49*60 and the average monthly consumption expenditure Ks. 65* 72 
leaving a deficit of Ks. 6*12. Single-member families reported no expend!* 
ture on item, remittance to dependants, which forms a part of living e3q>en« 
diture. 



Table 5-2 <;ivcs a eoui|»iU-i,MMi. of oousuraptiini cxpejulituro pattern 
ill l/cnns of fw/rcoutage »‘xin.Muli<uT«‘ ou vacious groups/siib-groiips of 


consumption items l>ot\veen singlc- 
lamilies. 

lUMiilmr families 

jind nuiJt 

-iu<‘mboT 


i; 0-2 




Penvn^ttjfi^ nH 


itth-ffnHf p.y 

(if lidifs 


(froii|>.s/snb-itn>iip8 of itrniN 

f 


'rypo i>f ftiTuilies 

i . — ■ 

8ingl«- Miihi- All 

membor mombor 
families families 

1 


2 

• 1 
• 1 

4 

FockI . . 

, , 

iiO-67 

lid- 70 

00-45 

1‘iitJi, fcjupari , tohtiM;n jind 


!)*I7 

S-2S 

8 :i2 

Fuel and light; . . 



O'O:; 

0*71 

Jlcnt for housf * in ! v. a i t'r 


rr8d 

1-40 

■ 4 IS 

Kouso rop.tir’* .»n«l npkon., houfiohuid 
furniture and turn ishi nif a iid lioiisohold cierv'ices 

, , 

0-20 

0-2N 

Clothing; hf-.idini, I’uolwonr, lit‘adu#';ir and iniscolla- 
IIOOUA 

12 17 

!l ■ so 

o-o:; 

Fereonal care . . 

•• 

1 '85 

2 04 

•.’■0.T 

Kdiication and n*jdiitg 



000 

0- 05 

Roereation and aroiisoment 

•• 

1'L>7 

0:’7 

o-3;i 

Mc-dica] care . . 



OOl 

0-04 

Other consumption expondilnrc . . 

•• 

1- JO 

1*40 

irts 

Tol.l 

, , 

too 00 

1 00 00 

iOUOO 


As conijiari'il to Jiuilti-rnetiibf'r families, workers Ji\ iug singly spejifc 
profHirtionatelv less ou ibod. [losiouai <;iir<‘, and oilier eousuiujitiou ex- 
|ten(litui« wliicli eousistwl ot trans^Hu t and coiuiuuiiicatiou, subseription, 
gifts and charities, cerejuonials. etc. Siiigle-meii d)er families ilid not 
report any exi>enditure on education and reading and medical care. Tak- 
ing the absolute figures, the expenditure oji food per adult cousumjition 
unit was Ra. 19-31 per month in ease of multi-member families and 



Es. iii of sin«l<*-moinlrer r;,nii'Hort. Tiilciiig niiportniit'sulj- 

f-rouj.s under food, tluj average, expenditure in res]»e(it of nuUti-nienil)er 
families on cere;).ls and tfuu'r produets; pulses aivl theii" products; luiJk a)id 
iniik profluots and otlu.-r food sub-groups peu’ adult consumption unit 
Avas lls. 12 -To, 1-51, 0-()9 and 3-52 respectively, tlie average expenditure 
of single-nieudxvr on tKes(‘ items was Rs. 19-35, 2-80, ()--10 and 7-98 
respectively. Tlio average cx})cnditure on iiou-food items Avas also 
niarkedly liigh in cas(! of siiiglemcn. Thus, single- lucniber spemt, on 
an avoi-iige Rs. 6-99, 5-27, 1 -Ob ajul 0-73 oji clothing. l)e(lding, footwear, 
licjwlwear, etc., p«u, supu, /, i-t<a, personal care, and, recreation and eiuusc- 
incnt respee.tiA'ely, the avenige expenditnve per adidt consninption unit 
on these items in case of multi-member of famili('s Avas lbs. 2-83, 2-39, 
0-59 and 0-()8 respectively. 

5-3. Levek of expeiidilifrc hij income and fainilij-tDpe 

Tlie overall average nunitbly <!Xp('nditure was Rs. 100-83 per family, 
Rs. 23-41 ])cr ca])ila and l«s. 29-70 per adult (!onsum])tion unit. Table 
5-3 gi\('S tlie average mouthJy expenditure ])e.i- faiiiily, per capita and 
per adult consuiuptiou unit by moutlily family incc/ine classes. 

Tabi.k 5-3 


J veraffe mrmthlif expenditure h/j iiuome cIaS(<cs 


Itoin 


Monthly family inf onii.* clas.x 

(U-s.) 



<'M) 

30. .. oti— 

<0f> <90 

90-- 

<120 

120— 

<130 

l.n*^ 

<210 

210 
anil 
ab JVC 

All 

1 

2 

.*{ 4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Monthhj i\rij)cii(lihire 

Av(‘iii;,;c poi* liiinily 


U4-56 

108-63 

1 

32-9.5 

12.5-64 

lj.V88 

Avemge capita 

:uso 

21 SI 22-77 

23-03 


23-34 

.20 -IIS* 

i:V41 

Avci'JW? per adiilt con- 
sumption unit 

;nso 

30-62 29-71 

29-99 

isj-n’ 

29-49 

26- 19 

l’!)-70 

i'erce»tagc of fiimil/cs to 
total 

(J-ijO 

24-90 16-77 

33-69 

1288 

8-34 

2-92 

100-00 


The average monthly expenditure per family A'aried from Rs. 34-80 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 132-95 in the income class ‘Rs. 150 
to l(^ss than Rs. 210’. Since family expenditure is determined largely 
I y the frmily size and in each family by the sex-age diflferentials of 
tl c members, an analysis of expenditure in terms of per cajiita and 
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pec adult consumption unit can tlirow some light on the level of living. 
Taking average expenditure per capita and ])er adult consumption 
unit it is seen tliat barring the first income claas, whicli covered about 
1 per cent, of the total families, there were only small variations from the 
overall average in the different income classes. 

Table 5*4 shows liow families with different compositions (in terms 
of relationship with the main earner) were distributed in the three 
ex]>en(Uturo classes. Table 5*5 shows such distribution of families in 
terjns of their adult/child composition. Both the tabl(*.s show that 
generally with increasing number of members in the family a larger 
jierccutage of fumilios came in higher expciuliture classes. 


Table 6*1 

Percentage distribution of families hg family comjiosition (in terms of 
relationshi'p with the main earner) and rnonthly family expenditure 


Monthly family 
expendituro 
class (Ks.) 

Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

r 

Un* Hus- 

married band 
earner or 
wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- Hus- Un- 

band, band, manied 
wife wife, earne 

and children and 
children and other 

other members 
members 

1 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 6 7 

8 9 


Below GO 

48*32 

84-09 

17-03 

2-60 

2-14 

11-03 

26-00 

13-68 

60— <120 .. 

45-41 

15-91 

73-19 

64-70 

43-06 

66-81 

58-29 

68*66 

120 and above 

6-27 

•• 

9-78 

32-70 

64-80 

32-16 

16-71 

27*77 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 


5*4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 5*6 which gives the average monthly expcudil lire per family 
on sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly 
family income classes would show how the pattern of expenditure is 
influenced by the level of income. At the end of tlie table, figures are 
also given on non-consumption outgo and capital outlay.s, covering 
total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject to effects of 
variations in the family size. The percentages discussed later in the 
analysis of the table have all been derived wit h reference to totiU con- 
sumption expenditure. 
l^(N)264DofI.B--6 
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Table 5-0 

Pifcrntatje, ilistr Unit ion of families hj amposition {in terms of aduhsf 
children) and monthly family exjjenditure 




Family 

com]V)si(-ion 

(in tt rm*s of ndults/childrcn) 










family 1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 3 

3 

Other All 

exptinditure adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults ndiilts 

adults 

families 

class (Hs.) 

and 


and 1 

and 2 

and 

a tid 

and 



cdiild- 


child 

child- 

more 

one 

more 



ren 



ren 

than 

child 

than 



(one 




2 


1 



or 




child- 


child 



more) 




ren 




1 2 


t 


0 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 12 

Below 00 Otl • S:J 

no -72 

21-27 

fi-oU 

1-30 

2-56 

14-30 

0-81 

1-40 13*68 

60— -120 :i:ii7 

08-43 

00-06 

70-21 

76-73 

63-80 

68*42 67-05 

46-43 

26-20 58-55 

120 and aKivc' 

1-85 

8-77 

15-23 

21-88 

.33-55 

17-28 32-05 

52-76 

72-40 27-77 


Total .. I0()-IK) 100 00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Fercentagt^ of 

fomilics .. 10*10 0-91 10-70 0-91 12-14 24-18 2-30 1-72 12-49 9-49 100-00 


Table 5*G 

Arerage monthly e-xpenditure by family ineome classes 


Sub-frroni)s and groupn 
of it.oma 


I 


Food 

OrealH and reroal products 
PiilRf‘« and fiulfto products 
Oil flewlft, and fata 
Meat, lish and eggs 
Milk and milk products . . 
Vegetable and vegetable 
products 

Pruits and fruit products 
Cendiracnts, spices, sugar, 
•te. 

Non-alcoholic bevornges 
Prepared meals & refresh - 
monts 

Sub- total : food 

Non-food 
Pan, Bupari 

Tobacco and products . . 
Alcoholic boverage-s, etc. . . 
Fuel and light . . 

House rent, water charges, 

Afn. . . . . 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


<30 

.30 ^ 

60— 

90— 

120 - 

1.50— 

210 

All 


.60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

and 

above 


o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

16-56 

27-92 

42-25 

47-44 

55-63 

60-05 

49-78 

43-80 

0-62 

4-43 

4-71 

5-83 

5-76 

6-07 

5-51 

5-33 

1-25 

3- 15 

4-11 

4-92 

5-36 

5-72 

5-56 

4-47 


2-61 

4-95 

5-25 

5-87 

6-39 

6-02 

4-71 


0-26 

0-39 

0-19 

0-77 

0-47 

•• 

0-34 


2-56 

2-78 

3-40 

.3-67 

4-24 

.3-97 

3*16 


0-08 

0-13 

0-06 

0-06 

0-07 

0-24 

0-08 

2-00 

3-23 

4-16 

4-96 

6-11 

6 19 

6-21 

4-67 

•• 

0-11 

0-22 

0-19 

0-21 

0-25 

-• 

0-17 


0-52 

0-08 

Oil 

0-27 

0-13 

0-59 

0-24 

21-42 

44-87 

63-78 

72-35 

83-71 

91 -38 

77-88 

66-07 


0*72 

1-07 ’ 

1*37 

1-55 

1-82 

1-65 

1-72 

1*44 

0-06 

2-41 

2-63 

3-24 

3*91 

4-10 

4*12 

3*08 

10-00 

1*51 

3-67 

4*68 

5-17 

5-06 

5*49 

3-87 

0-60 

5-95 

5-85 

7-27 

7-20 

8-38 

7*45 

0*76 


3-96 

4-36 

5-04 

4-83 

5-95 

4*55 

4*07 
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rAitj.i-: 

5-6 - 
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• » 

' 


0 

7 

S 

9 

l^'urnilnri' and 



OvIiO 

o-im; 


0-01 

0 2S 

0-04 




0 07 

0- |0 

0-12 



0-07 

Ifotisi-Iii iM sriA 


. . 

, , 




O-nS 

0 02 

rl'dliiiiuf. iMMldint; iV’ Invid. 









\V«t!lT- 

. . 

\:u\ 

7 • 1*1.% 

7-01 

11-21 

7-.SS 

14-0.7 

7-40 

Fin)l\\rftr 



0-20 


0-40 

0-(,7 

OlO 

n-22 

Miso<‘ll.'im‘Miis f I.MiTidry. • tc.) 

0*7:. 

1 si; 

2 04 

2-oi 

2-10 

2-.S.7 

2 -.7.8 

2 -.44 

Mi‘di<*;»l < arr 


11.00 

0 02 

11-02 

0-24 


0-00 

0-04 

ran- 


1*72 

Id; 

2 -OS 

2-41 

2li 

2-00 

2-0.7 

KdiKvitiui) and rvadifhj; .. 



001 

0 00 

O-Os 

o-iM 


00.7 

R;“(tr>*al imi and ;ifiii|'!(“7ncnt 


olv. 

0 2.4 

0-47 

0-27 

0-11 

I -OS 

0-44 

rnn-'fiMf and «-AMiirMiini»;»- 









t i(»n 


0 02 

010 

0-10 

0-21 

0-07 

0-74 

0-13 

>^iilKt‘rif>t i"n^ 

1 -20 

0-70 

0 - 12 

i)*4i; 

1-1.7 

1*70 

2-00 

0-73 

1'i‘rsMna.l and 









laMfoiis r\-]i»‘nf>cs 


0-20 

o;jT 

0-71 

0-72 

0-82 

0-11 

0-.73 

.*^iili-t.ota I : n'»7i*r<*od 

i:i;N 

24 - n; 

.to* 72 

.40*22 

12-17 

il -.77 

17-«>-1 

43 -S2 

'Folal; r,-insijTM j»l ion .. 

:ii*sp 

00 -.t; 

01 -.70 

I OS-. 77 

12.7 -NS 

142-0.7 

12.7-. 72 

100-79 

Ni>n’>'nn<in ni lition 










intcrusl. !iim 1 lili- 









;^ati'*n 



0 00 

000 

0-01 


012 

0-04 

FirTnittanf*' lu <I<*p<Mfdants 









Savintrs and inMslnit iif . . 


2-.V; 

.Ml 

.7-22 

.7-00 

o-io 

0-.70 

4-64 

r' ])aid 


0 07 

2 04 

0 0.7 

1-00 

4-00 

;)13 

1-.71 




. — . . . 

- — . 

. — . 

. . . . 

. ...... 

. 

- . 

Total : '\on-c<iiHiiiiij)l ion 









nxpiMidil-nro .. 



.7*20 

.7 04 

7-04 

12-70 

1 1 -s-i 

0-19 

'I.'idal di.sl)iirsfnn'T)f 

.Ttso 

72 ’SO 

00-70 

11 l•.70 

144 -SI 

1 1.7 -0.7 

1.47 -.46 

106-98 

lVri‘t‘iilai/i* nfraniilies to 







... 

— 

total 

OoO 

24 ‘Ml 

10-77 

44-00 

12 -SS 

.S-41 

2-92 

100-00 


Tlio jivcrii*;*! mniiMily consumpl ion i‘X|)(!n(liliiro |)(>f fuiiiily was 
Its. 10()-79. Expoiiditiirt' on food worked onft )o Jls. (5()*97 f)r (50 j)er cent, 
of tin* total consijin])tion ('xpendii nre. In finalvsin^ flic patteni in terms 
of percentage expenditure it lias to be borni^ in mind that single-member 
families, having a distinct consumption jiattorn of their own featured in 
varying proportions in different income, classes. Such factors vitiate the 
trend of percentage expenditure on specific groups or sub-groups with 
income in many cases. Subject to this, the jiroportion of exfieuditure on 
food to total (lonsumption varied from G2 per cent, in the lowest income 
class to 69 2 )cr cent, in the income class ‘Its. 150 to less than Rs. 210’. 

For other sub-groups under food group, there was no distinct relation- 
ship with the level of inconre. 

The non-food groups accounted for about .34 per eent. of the total 
consumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more impor- 
tant necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and 
repairs and clothing, bedding and headwear sub -Ormnr^o ■f.n ^ -3 • — 
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per cent, while the percentage expenditure on fuel and hght, rent, water 
charges, repairs, etc. was more or less the same in different income 
classes and that on clothing, bedding and headwear fluctuated without 
showing any definite trend. 

As for other conventional necessities and hixuries, the proxjortion- 
ate expenditure on tobacco and products, and personal care remained 
more or less constant w'ith the. increase in income and that on household 
appliances, personal effects, furniture and furnishings, education and 
reading, recreation and amu.sement and footwear showed no clear 
trend. 

Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to lls. (i'19 
per family per montJi on an av'cragc and formed about 6 per cent, of the 
consumption expenditure. As for savings and investments, the pcrcent- 
tage expenditure on this sub-group did iu)t show any clear treml. 

o-o. Expenditure btj per capita income 

Table 5-7 gives^tbe br(!ak-np of tin; average monthly expenditure per 
tamily by sub-gronps and groups of items for differ out per capita income 
classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlay also. 

T.MUiK o-T 

Airrof/e niontJilf/ expenditure and msbumeincnt by per ca tnla income classes 


iSub-groups and , 
^rLni£>8 of items 


Monthly j*er capita iiuni.u; class (l^s.) 


6— 10 lo- - 

<10 <i.:i <20 


20— do— ;>()— 05 All 

<25 <do <60 <65 and 

above 


1 

2 3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Foffd 

(jcTcaU and cereal 
products • • 

.. 46-61 

52-08 

49-64 

49 -Om 

43-63 

34-02 

26-66 

34-12 

43*80 

pulses and pul&c 
products 

CO 

7-40 

5-68 

6-68 

4-91 

3-64 

4-01 

6-68 

0*33 

Oil seeds, oils and 
fats 

4*61 

6-09 

4*66 

4-68 

4-29 

3*60 

3-90 

6*60 

4-47 

Meat, tiish and eggs 

.. 3-71 

3-96 

6-10 

6-20 

4-63 

4-03 

4*88 

6-60 

4*71 

and milk pro- 
ducts 


0*15 

0*42 

0-63 

0-21 

0*39 

0*61 


0*34 

Vegetable and vege- 
table products . . 

.. 3'6{j 

3*05 

3-31 

3-30 

3*29 

2-94 

2*63 

3*86 

3*10 

Fruits and fruit pro- 
ducts 


0-03 

014 

004 

0-10 

0-10 

0*02 

0*21 

0*08 

Ooudiments, spices, 
sugar, etc. 

6*56 

4*18 

4-98 

4*72 

4-86 

4-0o 

3*91 

0-72 

4*67 

Non-alcoholic bever- 
ages - ■ 


LO-21 

0-21 

0-30 

0-18 

013 

0*03 


0*17 

Freparod meals and 
refreshments ..M 

006 

0-10 

0*13 

0*08 

1*36 

0*36 

, , 

0*24 


Sub-total : food . . 


70*07 76*24 74*24 73*63 66*07 64*16 45*80 
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Tablk 5’ 7 conld. 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

ll 

Non-food 

Fan, tiupari 

207 

1*60 

1-59 

1-40 

1-34 

1-28 

1-07 

1*66 

1*44 

Tubacco and produutfl 

.. 4-51 

2*82 

3-20 

3 25 

307 

2-96 

2-30 

3-36 

3 08 

^Ico]iolic boveragea, 
etc. 

.. 2*94 

2-88 

3 (57 

3-95 

4-13 

4*32 

4-31 

6*07 

3*87 

Fuel and light 

.. 8-16 

7*90 

6-(a 

6*77 

6*74 

6-29 

8. 30 

3-77 

6*76 

House rout, water 
ohargoH, repairs, 
etc. 

4-17 

4 (53 

4*61 

4*82 

4*84 

5 01 

4-87 

1*86 

4-67 

Furniture and fur- 
iiiahingH 



006 

0-14 

0-04 




004 

lloiiscbold axiplian* 

CCS, etc. 


0*12 

0-20 






007 

Tlraischold services 

• • • • 


, , 





0*^ 

002 

Clothing, bedding 
and headwear . ,t 

4-20 

8-28 

6-61 

9-01 

7-16 

7*66 

7*39 

9*77 

7*46 

Footwear 

• • • • 

007 

0*58 


0 06 

0(50 


> • 

0*22 

Miscellanooufl (lann> 
dry, etc.) 

3-19 

2*33 

2-60 

2-38 

2-31 

1-82 

1-88 

2*36 

2-33 

Medical rare 

. . • . 

002 

0-02 


0-15 

, , 

0*02 

, , 

0*04 

Personal caro 

.. 2*83 

2-24 

2 03 

2*20 

2-08 

1-93 

1*74 

0*93 

2 05 

Kdiioation and read- 
ing 


001 

004 

0*22 

001 




005 

Recreation and amu- 
sement.. 


013 

0-25 

0*30 

0-38 

0-28 

0*84 

0*26 

0:53 

Transport & commu- 
nication 


0-27 

013 

0 04 

0*17 

019 

0*02 


013 

Subscription, etc. . . 

0-18* 

0-57 

0-68 

0-35 

0*33 

2-51 

0*67 

1*09 

0-73 

Personal efiects and 
misrcllaneaus ex- 
pensos . . 

.. 015 

0-49 

0*68 

0-32 

0-68 

0-61 

0*35 


0-53 


Sub-total : Non-fofKl 32-46 34-45 33-67 35-16 33-48 36-36 31-86 31-36 33-82 


Total consumx^tiun 

.. 102*53 

110*69 107-81 

108-78 

99*56 

SO *52 

77*76 

93*92 100-79 

Non-com a mpti on 

Taxes, lutiTost and 
litigation 



0-08 


0-06 


0-10 


0-04 

Remittance to de- 
pendants 










Savings and invest- 
ments . . 

2*22 

3-60 

4-34 

6-83 

5*17 

5*90 

4*13 

1*92 

4-(54 

Debts rci)ai(l 

107 

0*71 

1-65 

l-6-t 

1-43 

3 00 

0*98 

1*14 

1-51 

T«>tal : Tion-consnmi>- 
tion expenditure 

.. 3*89 

1-37 

5-97 

}• . 

0*t55 

S-90 

5-21 

3-06 

0-19 


Total: disbursemeni .. 106-42 116-06 113-78 116-16 106-20 08-42 82-97 96-98 100-98 


The percentage expenditure on food slightiy increased from about 
68 per cent, of the total consumption exi>enditurc in the lowest per 
capita income class to about 69 per cent, up to the per capita income class 
*ils. 15 to less than Rs. 20’ and decreased thereafter with increase in the 
subsccpient jier capita income classes excejit in the highest per capita 
income class. 
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C‘6. Food i.rfffffddffrc 

OiK' Ilf till) ri‘snlts wliicli Ciin Im‘ (liMivcd 1‘roin un analysis 

ol family biuiorls is liow tin* on a ])art)c*nlar coinmodity 

variad with llialavalof family itu'iana. 1'liis ri*lal ionshi|) is ^icni'rallv 
UM*nii‘d I lia KnK(»| ciirvi* alta?’ I^rni*sl Knoi‘l. Tin* main n*snlts dcri\'i‘d hv 
IV()?M his s<iidi(»s fjr4‘ srI mil lu'low : 

(/) ImxmI n‘|)rasanls t in* la i oast siiiMli* ilrni nl* <*x|)(m<lit m*i* in tlia 
1 ‘amily hiidurt. 

(//) Tin’ |)ro|)oriion of i‘X|)(mditure di^voind to I’nod di‘an‘aM‘s a^ 
tli(‘ lav(‘l of living ol tlia la mil v inan.Nisas. 

(ni) 1^111* proportion of axpandif nra on rimt and clot hhiL: is ap[n*o- 
ximat(‘ly constant and that on dnxiirv' i(i*ms innaasas with 
a rise in Mu' lav(‘l of livinuf. 

Ol tli(‘ above propositions, the sac(»nd is the most important 
sinci* this lias hacn cmilirmed rapaatadiv and is kmovn as tin*. hhi,!Li(*rs 
Jjaw. It is customary to take variations in [larcimtairi* axpanditura on 
food to total axjumdituri* to rafla(*t rouj]jhIy Ilia variat ions in I ha level 
ot living. An attempt has bean made to analyse tin* distribution of 
tamilias in aa(*h [»cr <*apita inconn* class and family si/a alass by the 
] MjTce n t a • c x pc n d i t u re on food . 

5-01. /I >/n/vys/.s* hfj fH'i' inrohtr olass<s 

lllx[>anditnra on food da|)cnds on various faalors besides income, 
and the size of the family is tin* most, important ainonu sin-li factors. 

eliminate the effects of tin* size of tlie familv, tliercfore.. analvsis 
lias bean made in terms of |)er capita income classes insl(‘ad of family 
income classes. Table o-S gives the j)(*rcenlaga dislribution of families 
in each monthly fxT capita, income class by the pi'Tcent age expenditure 
oil food to total exjienditmxi. 

Tab^k r>-.s 

Perce tilatji' distrihvtiini of favrilie^ in each per enpito income 
clasi^ by percentoye vj pendAlnre on food 


Miiiillily iXTcnpitii inc'iii'' rliiKs(]{s.i 


Percent a "o expoii- 
dlturo on food to 
total oxpciidituro 

f — -■ 

<5 5 - 

to 

10— 

- 15 

15 - 
<20 

A- 

20 

<25 

25- - 
< 35 

35— 

<50 

50 
• :65 

65 
and 
ab( »vo 

•— — *^ 
All 

1 

2 5 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

in 

Boli>w 4r> 


4*5S 

1*70 

1*40 

4 *25 

12-40 

1 *70 

.. 

4*01 

45 CoO 

8*20 


3*67 

5*70 

2*85 

2*57 

13*74 

. . 

4*37 

f,0— :5r. 


8*64 

8*31 

6*44 

6*33 

8*96 

20*11 

12*78 

8*84 

65— <^0 

«*59 

6-21 

3*84 

4-20 

6-24 

15-23 

10*64 

14*92 

7*13 

60— <65 

.. 14r.S 

11*85 

10*27 

12*40 

17*09 

13*68 

21*15 

1 5 * 55 

14*06 

65— <70 

.. 27*22 

11-42 

16*62 

20*81 

30*45 

19*57 

25*70 

24*72 

21*46 

70 and abovo 

.. 41*25 

57*30 

65*69 

46*05 

32*79 

27*69 

6*96 

32*03 

40*23 


Total .. .. 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 lOi.-OO 100 00 100*00 
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It will be seen tliat tb»5 percentage of families recording appre- 
ciably high percentage (70 and above) expenditure on food generally 
declined in tlio higher per capita income classes. 

5 ’62 Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis 
the family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, 
large-sized families contain comparatively more earning members 
resulting in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relation- 
ship and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain 
percentage expenditurt! on food by size will be subject to the effects of 
variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 6*9 
gives the jjercentage distribution of families in cac-h family size class by 
percentage expciwliture on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5-9 

Percentaye distrilnttion of families in each family size cla^ss 
by perceMage expenditure on food 


ercciita gc exiiencli t lire 
oil food to total 
oxjioridituro 

N'umbcr 

of 

lamilies 

(uiicsti- 

iiiatod) 



Family size 



1 

2 and 

3 

4 and 

5 

0 and 

7 

xVbovo 7 

All 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Tlrlfov 45 

21 

3*55 

4*27 

2*02 

4* 04 

5*78 

4*01 

45 <50 

IS 

7*74 

7*38 

1*70 

3*01 

1*01 

4*37 

50 <55 

»5 

21 •02 

0 12 

7*97 

0*09 

. . 

8*74 

55 00 

35 

2-88 

11*20 

0*25 

5*10 

0*52 

7*13 

00 :05 

05 

15 04 

13*81 

17*48 

7*97 

17*51 

14*00 

05- <70 

lOti 

20-87 

21 • 15 

20*35 

2:iio 

1 1*50 

21*40 

70 and abov'o . . 

108 

18*40 

33*07 

43*27 

48 -so 

57 • 02 

40*23 

'I’olal 

478 

100*00 

100*(H> 

KHJOO 

mo 00 

100 00 

Percciitago distil mtion of 
families 

X 

10*10 

20*10 

29*53 

23*07 

8*14 

100*00 

Xiinilicr of families (imesti- 
iiiated) 

X 

28 

121 

114 

128 

57 

478 


About 48 per <!eiit. of the singhs-member families spent (55 per cent- 
er more on food. As against this abou(> (54 i>er cent. an<l 72 per cent, 
containing 4 and 5, and G and 7 members spent (55 per cent, or more on 
food. The influence of the size of the family is expected to be felt more 
markedly mease of the cud classes of percentage expenditure onfood, i.e.| 
less than 45 and 70 and more which are appreciably lower or liigher 
than the overall average percentage expenditure on food. 
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6 • 7. Proportion of families reporting expemlilwte on sdeded svb-group^ 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families are 
given in table 5*10. 

Table 5- 10 


Percentage of families reporting expenditure on sdected stib-groups 

bg familg size 


Item 


I'amily 

r I ■ r-*- 

size 


Reporting 

families 

liiriAc. 

r " 

One 

Two 

or 

three 

Four 

or 

five 

Six 

or 

seven 

Above 

seven 

- - ^ 

All 

sizes 

timated) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and re- 
freslimonts . , ..11*16 

8*48 

9-96 

10*66 

9*60 

9*78 

56 

Non-alcoholie bovorages 2 • 88 

7-80 

8*60 

5*03 

13-59 

7-37 

42 

Pan, Bupari .. .. 60-S7 

76-10 

80-97 

82*42 

81-94 

77-24 

379 

Tobacco and tobacco pro- 
ducts .. ..84-48 

97*37 

97*77 

98*11 

93-87 

96-07 

401 

Alcoholio beverages .. 57*10 

64-98 

65*77 

03*82 

(35 * 08 

61*29 

312 

l^umiiure and furnishings • • 

• • 

1*85 

0*50 

1*13 

0-76 

4 

Household services 

• • 

0*57 

. . 

• • 

0-17 

1 

Medical care • • • . 

2-40 

2*19 

2*32 

• • 

1-88 

9 

Personal care 73*36 

91-77 

95*75 

95-37 

83*68 

91-26 

447 

Education and reading . . 

1-02 

2*02 

1*55 

3*15 

1-61 

9 

Bocreaiion and nmusement 21 • 87 

0-45 

12*72 

8*56 

16*25 

12-02 

67 

Transport and communica- 
iion ^ 9m ftmf 

1-89 

8*05 

5*00 

1*13 

4-19 

21 

Remittances to dependants 

iM 




• • 

** 

Savings and in vestments 73 * 00 

84-73 

83*98 

86*22 

82-65 

83-61 

411 

Debts repaid ^ ^ 7*55 

12-22 

15*09 

• • 

6-26 

26-83 

06 
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About 10 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. Little more than 7 per cent, of the families repor- 
ted expenditure on non-alcoholic beverafres, like tea, soft drinks, etc. 
Addiction to tobacco and tobacco products and to pan-supari was wide- 
spread as about 96 per cent, of the families i-eported expenditure on the 
former and about 77 per cent, on the lattei , the percentages remaining 
fairly high in aU size classes. About 61 per cent, of the families repor- 
ted expenditure on alcoholic beverages. Furnitime and furnishings did 
not seem to be very popular objects of expenditure. The percentage of 
families reporting expenditure on medical care was negligible. Most of 
the families (about 91 per cent) reported expenditure on personal care, 
the percentages remaining fairly steady in all size cks-ses. A very small 
percentage (about 2 per cent.) of the families reported expenditure on 
education and reading. About 12 per cent, of ihe families reported 
expenditure on recreation and amusement and about 4 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on the use of means of transport and 
communication. 

A large proj)ortion (about 84 per cent.) of the lamilies were cither 
saving or investing some amount and the [icrcentage was more or less 
steady in all size classes. About 27 per cent, of the families w*ere making 
repayments of debts. 



Chapter (5 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTiUTlON 
6-1. Qmnlllics of food comumM 

Food eonsiimptioji is an important indicator of tlir^ IcvtI of livinj;. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of dilfiTent items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding q)reparcd meals nnd refreshments' for wliicih it 
was not possible to obtain (|nantitative data) were, obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantities of vaiious items consumed, on an 
average, per family per month are presented in table b* 1. 

Table G- I 

A rcraye quanlil// consumed per family by ilems 

Standard Niinibor of A\ oragy 
imit families quantity 
Item (Quaniiiy) reporting coiLSurued 

qunalJty* per faiiuly 
(niuvst i mated) 


1 





3 

4 

Fofjd, etc, 

('< reals iuul- ccnal products 

I’mldy 




kg. 

r, 

0-41> 

nice 





mi 

44*82 

Wheat 





i\ 

01 3 

W heat atta 





m 

10*42 

•lowar 





i 

0*01 

Maizo 







Gram 






()-02 

Small millets . . 







Chira, muri, khoi 






2*27 

Other rice products 





, , 


Siiji, rawa 





1 

0*00 

Hisouits 





32 

0-06 

Other wheat proflucts . . 







Other cereals . . 





12 

(>•30 

Pithcs and pulse produds 

Arhar 




kg. 

451 

503 

Gram 





5 

0*03 

Mooiig 





10 

0*05 

Masur 





35 

0*21 

Other pulses . . 




9f 

21 

0-15 

Pulse products 

•• 

•• 



e> 

000 


♦The figures in eol. 3 relate to those families only which had reported ilgurea 
on (luantitles of various items consumed. 
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^T.vutj-; <)•! roiiid. 


1 

(Ht .'iifd.'i. (I ml jdls 
Miisldixl oil 
Coconut, oil 
Other veijeliihlu oils 
Vaiiaspati 

/. //•!>• A a ml ujtffi 

Coat lueat 

!V)uliiy 

HinUiiHJUl 
Other moat 
Fi’c»li tisii 
I )ry ti^ih 

Cjt‘serv'eil lish . . 

Hi*h products . . r . . 

—hefi 

Eggs — (luck 

MUh and mitt pridmlH 

Milk- -cou 

l\.)v\denMl iriillv 

Condi mt nffi and hihcas 
Salt 

'J'urmeric 
Chillies green . . 

C'hil lies dry 
Taniariiiii 
Onion 
Oarlii* 

Coriander 
(iinger 
Musi ard 
diia 

Mixed spices 

Other s[uces and eoiuliineJits 
Vnjdafdis and n<f(Uddc products 

Pf>talo 

Midi, lurni]>, radisli 
Arum 

Other root vegeta]»l<'.s 

Brinjal 

Cauli-llnwer 

l^ahbage 

Jack-fruit 

Ladies -linger .. 

Tomato 

Ciicumlier 

Pumxikiii 

Gourd 

Kurela 

Bean 

Other non-leafy vogetablea 
Other leafy vegetables . . 
Other vegetable jiroduets 


2 


4 

kf?. 

474 

1-73 


72 

0*32 


1 

out) 

•• 

ti 

0•(^2 

kg. 

12S 

0-32 

no. 

•10 

0-21 

\i<i. 


0-00 


1 

0-00 


2i:i 

114 


11 

0*30 

»♦ 

1 


»• 

1 

tiOl 

no. 

k> 

0-03 


r» 

o-os 

1. 

25 

0-52 

kg. 

1 

0(M) 

kg. 

475 

2-71 

g. 

2(»S 

M9-00 


13 

31 -so 


217 

114-42 


35 

12-25 

kg. 

372 

Lt^9 

g'* 

til 

24 01 


1 

0-47 


101 

107-31 


1 

0-23 


18 

0-00 

j » 

38(i 

245- 17 

* > 

12 

21-31 

kg. 

llti 

3-10 


3 

0-01 


02 

0-32 


1 

OOH> 


303 

2-02 


39 

0-11 

» « 

28 

0-41 

19 

99 

9 

0-03 


17 

0-07 


7 

0-04 


9 

0-04 


11 

O-09 


22 

0-05 



0-01 


21 

0-21 

9f 

35 

0-23 

99 

21 

0-13 
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Table 6*1 conUl. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Fruits and f tuU . products 

lianana^ Plantain 


no. 

35 

2-59 

Orange 

, , 

• • >> 

7 

0-72 

liCmon 



1 

0 01 

Mango 

. . 

• • »» 

3 

0 02 

Hwjfir, honey and related prodvds 
Sugar- (Tystal . . 


kg. 

342 

1-31 

Sugar— dcslii . . 

Our 


8 

U-04 


• • .*» 

45 

0-45 

Pan, hi ft pari 

Pan — I<‘Hf 


no. 

296 

102 00 

Pan- -finislu'd . . 



17 

2-86 

Supari 



132 

355 03 

Lime 



258 

40-00 

Others 

. • 

• >9 

. • 


Tobacco and tobacco products 

Bidi 

• • 

, no. 

270 

181-20 

Oigarettes, zarda, kimam 



1 

0-17 

•Surti 


. g. 

2 

4-55 

tJhcM'ing tobacco 


• *9 

::49 

500-40 

♦Smoking tobacco 


• • » 

6 

3-«2 

Leaf tobacco . . 



59 

30 -:u 

}Iukka tobacco prepared 

. . 


2 

1-17 

Alcoholic beverages and intoxicants 
Country liquor 

Clanja 


pint. 

286 

• 2-71 


.2;. 

4 

0-23 

Befinod liquor brandy, Avhieky . . 


. pint. 

1 

e-co 

Non-akoholic beverages 

Tea Icuf 

•• 

k«. 

42 

0 04 


kg. —kilogram, g.— gram, no.— number, 1.— litre. 


Tlic quantity of cereals and cercjil products consumed, on an average, 
liy a working class family per month was 58-51 kg. Of this, the major 
])ortion (44-8.3 kg.) was accounted for by rice, 'riio average size of a 
family in terms of adult consumption units was 3-. 39 and hence the quan- 
tity of cerrials consumed per adult per day worked out to about 0 • 57 leg. 
Besides, 58-61 kg. of cereals and cereal ])rodncts; the average family 
consumed 5-47 kg. of pulses and pulse products; 0-,52 1. of milk and 1-89 
kg. of meat, fish and eggs (excluding eggs and ])oiiltry for which quantity 
figures in weights was not available); 4-51 kg. of condiments and spices; 
6-93 kg. of vegetables and vegetable prcKlucts and 1-80 kg. of sugar, 
honey, etc. Apart from this there was some consumption of fruits and 
fruit products but this could not be reduced to weight and of prepared 
meals, etc., for wliich quantitative data could not be collected. 
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Amo n g items of imu-KUpad, tobacco aiul l>evecages, an appreciablo 
consumption of pan, supai'i, bidi and obewing tobacco- wi-s recorded. 

0 • '1. Analysis of nutrllive contents 

In collaboration witli tlic! Nutrition Research Laboratories, (lovcrn- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of t he food stuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Dooju Dooma 
was attempted on the basis of data presented in table (J-l keeping in 
view the age-sex composition of an average family. In the^analysis, 
the following assumptions were made while calculating the nutritive 
rcipiirements of the vjyious age-groups: 

1. The caloric reqiiircincnt for the agc-grou[» btlow o years was 
a.ssumcd to be l.lot) per cliild per day and for the gro\ip btitween 5 - 14 
V(‘ars at 2,000. 'Tlie inahi manual workers were assumed to be- nnslera- 
telv active and reqiiiiing 2,S(M) calorics p<‘r day. T’lu'.y were, mainly 
plantation worker-s. .Most of their occu])at ions would txapiire less than 
■) cal. kg. hour and a gooil number rerpiiring even less tha.n All women 
falling in the ago group of lo 454 years wore assumed to require 2,.‘i00 
calories to allow for activity. |ireguancy and lactation r<>qiiirements. .Vll 
other persons were assimu'd to lead a sodoiitary life. 

2. Children below o years were assumed to recpiire about 42 g. pro- 
tein per day and children between b 14 years, (!;{ g. Adult men napiired 
0.5 g. piotoin per day while a<lult women W('re a.ssumod L) re((uire 45 g. 
protein. Of the wonu'n hetween 15 — 51 years, one-third were as.sumed +o 
he pregnant or nursing a.ud their protein rc((nirement.s caleulatcd at 100 
g. per day. 

3. The calcium mquln'ments of children up to 15 years wore assumed 
to bo 1'25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed 
to require 1*75 g. calcium [X'r day. The calcium reciuiremeid of the rest 
was assumed to he 1 -OO g. 

4. Iron requirement of [)i egnant or nursing women was assumed to bo 
30 mg. while for the rest, it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The Vitamin requirement was calculated at ()-5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

No authentic data on. nutritive contents of meals taken in restaurants, 
cafetarias, etc., were available. However, it has been calculated while 
planning low cost nvunis, that 75 paiso worth meal may provide 2,500 
calories and 66 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for the 
commercial catering establishments it has been assumed that Re. 1 *00 
worth meal will provide about 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. No 
assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 



Tixhh r)'2 ; 4 iv(!>s valu.o of iho lood-st nil's consunn^fl on an 

avc-ra,i(n, by a working (dass bunily at Dooin-Doonia as woil. as tlin 

<|uaiitity m*.onLnic*ii.(l(Hl for consiiinpt ion by tin' Nulrilion l?o.s<‘iif*ch 
Lal)oratorirs. in lornis of (lu* difforont niitrionts. 

Tatu.k b-2 

The. nutritive value ronsuuted, on an arertujt\ htj a u'nriinq 

rlass^ Jaivihi 


Nutrients 




j>uaiitit.v con- 
^ sumod per 
day per 
Tamily 

Quantity re- 
commendod 

1 




2 

.3 

Calories 

, , 

• • . • 

. . 

8.47S 

9,220 

Protein 

. • 

. . 

• • • • 

•222 g. 

249 n. 

Fat 

• • 

• • . • 


100 g. 


Calcium 

• • 



01> g. 

•^>•1 g. 

Iron 




110 g. 

90 g. 

Vitamin A 


. . 


2:i72 i.u. 

15,190 i.u. 

Vitamin 


• • • • 


-1*.^ mg. 

4*0 mg. 

Vitamin C 

•• 

. . 


71 mg. 

217 nig. 

Nicotinic acid 




r»o mg. 


Riboflavin 


. . 


1 • S mg. 

•• 

g.-=gram. 

mg. 

—milligram. i.u. 

— international unit. 



From tJio abov(5 it would appear tliat wliiLi tlir overall nuil*iti^’c 
value of tlie diet was fair, there was need for iinproveinent. Intake of 
mixc(l cereals diet instead of rice aloiu; may bt^ attcm])t<Hl. Increased 
intake of pulsi^s, roots and tubers, leafy v(‘getables a-nd other vegetables 
and intake of flesli foods ami skimmed milk especially by tlie children, 
pregnant aiul nursing women would help to overcome the deficiencies in 
respect of calories, calcium, Vitamin A and Vitamin C. 





CuAFPEn 7 

BiJj )0]i:'r AK Y ]>osiT r ( )n 

7 • J . Introductory 

The two sidos of the family balaiioe slwct a?’o receipts and disburse- 
ments. It may be recalled here that dislmrsemc'.nts iiielude money ex- 
penditure for ciirrcnt Jiviiie and amounts spent to increase assets or 
decrease liabilities and receipts include, money incomci (and imj)ut(Ml 
money valtie of items consumed without mon(*y outlay) and funds which 
arc obtained through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoreti- 
cally, the two si(les of the bahince sheet should exactly tally for cfudi 
sumplcd family. In practice, however, data on recei])ts and disbursi;- 
ments collected in the course of family Jiving sur\'<iys seldom show sindi 
exact correspondence. There is always a ga]) lje,t.W(!en the two which may 
be called the balancing difference. The reasons for tin; gaj) are several. 
Firstly, data are collected from the samj)le<l families for one whole nxonth 
generally in one interview. It is hardly ])ossible to obtain exact figures 
from families so as to get a ])cilect account of the rccoi])ts and disburse- 
ments. Many factors such as recall lapses, <Mid-[)(%riod (‘fffsds, dcdiberatci 
concealment or distortion of certain items of imiome and. e.xpcJulituo; 
on the part o f informants, etc., come to play in the pnxjess of coJlecti<m 
of data. Tlum, in the present survey the value of actually consunual 
articles of food, drink, toba<!co and fuel and light were taken on the dis- 
bursement side and iiot the lotal purchase \a.lue. N<‘t income froju 
‘family members enterprise account’ could only be a}))>ro.ximate because, 
of difficulties of a(!C0unting. On accomit of all the.se factors, and exact 
balance between average reccijffs a.nd disbuj.sements per family cannot be 
exi)ectcd in the data. 

Tabhs ?• I gives th<! av'orage. rccoi])ts aial disbimseincnts by monthly 
family income classes aJid also tin' net balancing diff<‘ren(H* between the 
two. 

'I'a in.K 7 • 1 

Awraye rca-iptit, di-shurst tnmls and. Ixilanriiif/ i' ffi /rm t l>y 

fa)iiily hicoaic rla.s.sc.s 


Family income class 
(Rs.) 

Percentage 
families 
t<i total 

Averagii 
rocoipl. per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

A verage 
ilishiirseniciit s 
per I’amily 
per month (Its.) 

\(jt hnlannng 
<liHVTeiu.'e( j-) 
or 

(~) (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Less than 30 

0*50 

23-19 

34-80 

—6-01 

30 to less than 00 

24*90 

57-60 

72 -SO 

—15-26 

60 to leas than 90 

16*77 

82-15 

99 ^t) 

—17-55 

90 to less than 120 

33-69 

103-57 

114-50 

—10-93 

120 to less than 150 . . 

12-88 

139*31 

133 -SI 

H- 5 - 50 

150 to lass than 210 . . 

8-34 

176-00 

115-05 

-1-30-95 

210 and above 

2-92 

232*39 

137-30 

9o - 03 

Total 

100 00 

102*64 

1(M> 1)8 

—4*34 


ijS 
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Tivkii^f h 11 income classes, the not balanciii" difterejice was ( — ) 
Rs. 4-31 or about I peiiceut. of the total receipts, 'flie net balancing differ- 
ence was ]\egativ(^, i.e.. rw;eipts were less than disbursements up to the 
income class ‘Rs. bOtoh'ss thajx Us. 120’ and it was positive, i.e., receipts 
were more than the dishursements in the subserpieiit income cLasses. 

7 •2. Jiudgetarif [mi t ion f ant ihj immna 

Tlxe existence of a baJaiujiiig difference, as discussed above, has to bo 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money exptmdittire for current living, i.e., the budgetary position, of 
the familit'S. Tim term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include 
income such as that from rent, from land and houses, pcjision, cash assist- 
ance, gifts, concessions, inter«'st and diviilends, chance gatnas and lotteries, 
while ‘money e.xjxmditure for curre.nt living’ has been taken to include 
all items of consum])tion e.xpeiiditurc and disbursements on account of 
remittances to dependants .m<l taxes, interest on loans and litigation. 
According to delinitions iwlopted in this Report, these terms will bo rc- 
fcrrc(l to simply as iu(a»m(^ and expenditure. TJie budgetary pasition for 
groups of families at sue(!('s.sive income levels measures the changing rela- 
tionship between income and e.xpenditure along the income scale and 
brings to light the [)re\ alen()(s of spending fnuineed through deficit or the 
extent of suipliis(rs. Sucli data are presented in table, 7-2. 

Tauok 7-2 

HudycUn ij Foshlon hij faviiUj incotiu-. chi'ttn.s 


Monthly family iticoino class (Rs.) 


XbUJIl 

^;50 (io— <1)0 

90 - 
<120 

120-^- 150-- 210 and 

<150 <210 above 

All' ■ 

1 

2 :] 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

9 

Average monthly 
income pi^r 

family (Bs.) 

Average monthly 
expenditure per 

28-lS 51-i54 

73-68 

101-00 

131-50 172-70 228-96 

97-78 

34-80 «9-33 

94-66 

108-63 

126-92 132-93 123-64 

too- S3 

family (Bs.) • 

MorUhUf balance 
Percentage of fa* 
milies recording 
surplus \% to 
Total families . 

4-81 

2-88 

13-23 

8-14 8-31 2-23 

37-62 

Percentage of 

families record- 
ing deficit to 
total families . 

0-50 20 09 

13-89 

20-46 

4-74 2-03 0-67 

62-38 

Average 8urplu8(+) 
or deficit ( — ) 
per family (U).) (- 


-)20-83 ( 

-)7-03 

(-l-)7-63 {-{-)39-75 (-l-)103-32(. 

-)3-05 


l@Zero balanco is considered as surplus. 
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Of the total families surveyed, about 62 per cent, had deficit bud^fots 
while the remaining about 68 percent, liad surplus budgets (including the 
balanced budgets). The proportion of famili('s ha ving surplus balances 
varied from about 17 per cent, in the income class ‘its. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’ to about 77 per cent, in the highest income class. 

7*3. Bvulgctanj jwsition htj fandhj composition 

Table 7-3 gives the budgetary ))ositioii of llic families by certain 
family types in terms of the number of adults and eliildreu in tlie family. 

Table 7*3 

Budgetary position hy family composition. 


I'jimily componiiioii (in terms of adults/cliililn n) 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

A 

adult 

adult 

adults 

adultH 

a< lulls 

adults 

adults 

tiduils 

adults 


and 

child- 

ri'ii 

(one 

or 

more) 


and 1 
child 

and 2 
child- 
ren 

and 
more 
than 2 
child- 
ren 


and 1 
chi hi 

and 

TUiU’f 

tha ti 

1 child 

o 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1<) 


Percentage, 
of familit's 
recording 
surplus l(ol 
to total 

families 3-47 l-fil) 4-Sl b-'2l 4-16 7-4U loJ 0-20 i77 Mil 

Percentage of 
faiuiliet) ro- 
eording de- 

tirit to 

total fatni' 

lioH 0*03 .>*32 o’y-j 4-70 T’lK'S 0*7.S l-.)2 7*72 oOd d2-3S 

Average aiiio- 
uiit of 
Hirplu«(-1-) 
or deJicit 

(-) (n».) 

por family 
over all 
familu'H to- 
gether ..(—)<>• 23 ("-)S- 21 1-9S 3-7o f -)ds| (— )7-;5S !2o7 (--)2ti-M (- )2- 94 3-72 (—):;• u;» 


1 Zero iMliinn* is considen'd a>i .snr|)lii8. 

Taking all families in dinV'teiit family types, the net result was a 
sixrplns balance in ease of families C(»iisisting of 2 adults, 2 adults and 
one child, 3 adults and other families. 


Ml*(N)264DofLB 6 
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PART II (LEVEL OF LIVING) 
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Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 
8*1. Concept of ‘level of living’ 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of 
workmg class families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Doom 
Dooma. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end 
with the satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ 
and ‘non -material’ wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of 
mind as a result of participation in non-material aspects of life as well 
as the level of consumption of material goods and services. So far as 
consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of living refers to 
the quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods and services. 
The actual composition of the items being consumed will depend upon the 
tastes and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative 
prices prevalent in the market to which ho/it has access. The ‘non- 
material’ elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover 
the whole field of desires and values for which a man may care — desires for 
particular types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., educational, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of work 
that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks of dlnesa, im- 
employment and old age, etc. These ‘non-material’ aspects in their 
turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy and climate and 
several other factors which naturally differ from society to society and 
individual to individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level 
of living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group 
of population living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items con- 
sidered significant for the study of this concept for the working class popu- 
lation in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on these 
additional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from 
an independent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of 
level of living covered were : 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 

social security; 
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{d) Employment aiul service conditions; 

. (e) Housing conditions and situation of the lionse in the context 

of social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable articles and 
live-stock. 

8*2, Scojye of Schedule ‘IV 

The piir}wsc of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a. study of the aspects 
of bvirig other tlian income and <‘xpe.udituTe, Tliesc aspects were 
selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well 
being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community acti- 
vities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain 
some quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative 
idea of the comlitions in which the families lived, the difficulties they 
experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For cxamj.de, under the 
head ‘Sickness’ information was obtained on how the families were affected 
when there was an incidence of sickn(‘ss. Similarly, under ‘Education’ 
information was collected not only about levcds of literacy but also about 
interests of families iti the matter of acf(uiriiig education and difficulties 
in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, 
trade unionism and social security’, details were collected about the extent 
to which the workers were in a position to enjoy their rights and privileges 
accruing to them from their em])loyment. Under other heads also an 
attempt was made to collect information on both (]ua.ntitative. and <|uali- 
tative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
oreat length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has to 
be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large clement of 
non-sampling error, c.g.. Investigator and informant bias arising out of 
interview and response, is bound to creep into the data collected. For 
instance, the information relating to coTiditions of repairs, sewage and 
ventilation arrangements discussed m Chapter 1 1 and welfare amenities 
provided to workers and awareness of provisions of labour laws on the 
part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions of different 
Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. As such, the information 
relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and this could at best be 
considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based 



00 a iclatively small samplo (121 lamilics), are also subject to a large 
sampling eraor. 'I’bcso limitations liave to be carefully boj'ne in mind while 
going through the analysis presented in this part of the Report. In all 
Chapters of this part of the Report, miestimated distributions, i.e., dis- 
tributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented without any 
attempt to build uj) population estimates. 



CiiArTKU 9 

EDUCiVriONAL INIT.EESTS 


1^-J. Gmcrul (dura lion 

Data wen" colleeted on ediu -at iojial standard;!), elc., of llie ineinbors 
of the sainpl("rl workiii;^ eJa-.s tamilies \vho \v'(ne aged 5 y(^a.i*s a.n(l above. 
Table 9*1 sliows the distribution of members receiving and nol receiving 
education by t’a.mily incnnie classes. Table 9*2 sliows distribution of 
members not receiving (education, separately Tor cliildn^n (5 14 yeiMs) 

and otliers, l)y reasons aj)d in<*onu‘ cla.ss(‘s. 

Taulk 9-1 

Disiriljulioih of prr so tu ((Ujrd fh years and ahorr) by income and 
cducaf i oi tal si nuhifd. 


Item 


1 

Actual i!U I ber of persons in Siunpleil fa- 
niilius (aged 5 ytjars and above) 

Percentage to total 

(A) All persons 

Percentage receiving (Klucation 
PiTcentage not receiving education 

M’otal 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 
Percentage not receiving education 

Total 

AU persona receiving education 

Percentage receiving educfition in primary 
schools 

Percemtago receiving education in second- 
ary schools 

Percentage receiving etlucation in other ins- 
titutions • • 


Monthly family income class (Hs.) 


<6() 

^ 

60— 

<120 

120 

and 

above 

AU^ 

2 


4 

r» 

22 

107 

254 

473 

4-65 

41 ■ 65 

53-70 

100-00 

100 dk) 

0-61 

»»-49 

2-36 

97-64 

1-48 

98-52 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-66 

1-04 

98-36 

4-30 

95-70 

3-23 

90-77 

UK) -00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 



83-33 

71-42 

. . 

. . 

16-07 

14-20 

• • 

100-00 

•• 

14-20 


Total 


100 00 100 00 100-00 
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Taulk y*2 

Ih rccntiUjc. dislrihulion of person sjcliiUlmi and otrn rs not receioing 
I'diicuhcM by Teasmis and family hicMne 


Monthly family incomo claas (Rs.) 
Reasons for not roceiviin? t ^ 


eduoutiofi 

<GU 

60— 

A 

<120 

120 and above 


All 


Child- Others 
rtii 

Child- 

reii 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not roj)orting . . 

. . 

28-67 

20 00 

13-97 

16-73 

11-32 

17-33 

13-01 

Financial difiSculties 


. . 

1*67 

2-94 

3-37 

3-14 

2-67 

2-80 

Lack of facilities 

. . 

4*70 

5-00 

6-88 

3-37 

6*03 

4.-00 

r)-;i8 

t 

Domestic difliciilticH 

. . 

1905 

20 00 

25*00 

25 -84 

.30-82 

23-33 

27-63 

Attending to family enter- 
prise 

, . 

, , 

• * 

3-68 

1-12 

. , 

0-67 

1-68 

Lack of interests 

too 00 

47*62 

45-00 

47*06 

44-95 

49-06 

46-33 

48-10 

others 

• • 


8 -.33 

1-47 

6-62 

0*63 

6-67 

0-95 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


01' all lli(^ faTuiJy iiuaubors 5 years and above, only about 1 peu' 
eeiil. wer(‘ receiving edueaiioji. Tlie ])eie(nitap;e of eliildnn of b to ]4 
years <4* a.f»:<v r<M*(‘iving eduea-l ion was about 3 whieb sliows lhat th(‘ taini- 
lies were Jiot keen on getlijig llieir eliildren educat ed. Most oi'llio nu^m- 
bers i-eceivijig <Mlu('a(iou were sludy’uig in jaiuiaiy scliools. Tlie mabi 
1 casons Ibi eliiklreii as well as for adiiH uumlaus not receiving education 
vvoie re])ortcd to be lack of intensst, donu‘stic dilliiaillies and lack of faci- 
lities. 




Chawep, 10 

SICKNESS AND TEEATMENT 

10' 1. hUrodwlory 

Tfio data collected under the head were not intended to serve the 
])iirix>se <»r a sichnoss survey as they wore mainly intoudwl to throw some 
])Toad light as to how th(‘ working class -lunulies were afTocted l>y tlu' 
incid<Mic<? of sicltjiess. No ligid definition of sickness was. thcrefoi’e, 
utteinj)ied and t he iiiforii'iants were asked to report all cases wliicli they 
considertKl as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., head- 
ache were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family, information was (iollcctcd on esich case of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days preceding the dale of survey of 
the lamily. For each case of sickness details wens sought on the type 
of sickness. conse(|uenccs. duration, details oftreatment takonand sources 
from which assista.uc<‘. if any, wjrs received. To ascertain the duration 
of sickness and treatment, the dat(‘ of commcuicr/ment and the date of 
t(!rmination of the sickness during the reference period were taken into 
consiticration. 

The broad ty[)e of sickness, e.g., <ligestive disease, cold, etc., were 
rccoracd by tli<j Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
1 hemsedvos because^ in nrany ca.se.s jio jn(‘dical aid was eulhal for and no 
alfempt at diagnosis was niadt'. Jf several diseases were involvecl in a 
particular case, the main disease was j<‘Corded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, ijiformation was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.o, 
whether work was stopptKl or not. 

10*2. Trealment and aonseqne'nces of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distributioix of ca.s(‘s of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, typo of treat- 
ment, and source of assistance and conse<juences. In all, there *woro 
23 cases of sickness reported among 566 m<*mbcrs of th(; sampled families. 
Information on consequences of siclmcss was collected only for gainfully 
occupied membws of families. 
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'I'aui.k 10 -I 

Dishihuliou of cmcs of sidiiens bij («) (///« , (6) dumtion,, (c) hfiio of 
IrcMment, {d) source of assisUiuce received and («) consequences 


Item 


Percentage 
of cases 


J 


2 


{a ) Ti/pe of s i dm csts 

I)y.sen<crv. and stomach iPoiilile .. .. .. 

li'ever . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Kf • 01 

Small-pox. plaipie. cholera 

t.'oiigh and cold 

Dllier (liscaM's .. .. .. .. .. iH*7S 


Total .. 100-00 


(h) Dvrnlion (durhu refen nrv prrlnd) 


N^ot reporting .. .. .. .. 21*74 

Oolow 7 (lays .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

7 days to below jo days . . . . . . . . . . .’14 *7^ 

I o days to below ilO days .. .. .. .. .. 17-110 

;i0 days to below 0(> day> . . . . . . . . . . 1 7 *.30 

00 days and al'.ove .. .. .. .. .. 8*70 

Total .. 100-00 


{c) Type of IrcatnienL 

Xot reportini? . . . • • . • « • • • • 21.74 

Xo t maiment 

Soil’ t reat incut. . . ' 

Ayurvedic, treat nieiit. 

I fomoeopalhic treat nicnt .. .. .. .. •• 

Allopathic t reatment .. .. .. .. 7S-26 

'total .. 100-00 


(d) i^inura. of assislmirn frcAvcd 

Xot reporting 

No a.ssislanco received 

Kmployers 


21-74 

78-26 


Total .. 100-00 


(e.) i-onseqne.netts {for qainfvVy occvphd wimhars of foroilifA 
Noll report ing 

VVork and normal diet si opped 

Only work stopped 
Only normal diet siivpped 
None stopped 


6-67 

60*00 

;w*;« 


Total 


100*06 
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Dysentery, diarrhoea and stomach trouble were the main sickness 
reported. Tlie distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that 
in about 35 per cent, of the cases, sickness lasted for less than 16 days. 
In about 78 ])er cent, of the Civses of sickness, allopathic treatment was 
taken. In about 78 per cent, of the cases no assistance was received. 
Taking the ceases of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of 
the families, iii 93 per ccuit. of the cas<>,s the sickness rcwultc^d in stoppage 
of work. The average duratioii of such stoppage was about 22 days. 



CllAPtEfe 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11*1. Inlmiuclory 

Dotuilod data about the coudilion of luaisiuj^ conucc-tod wi(|j tJic 
dwtdliiig, lucps, lulled or r(‘sideuti;d liousr of ibe sainjdtd workiuir rhvss 
families wr-ro collocttMl iindor tliis Load. Ldbiniaticm w«is aJ^o eoj]<'('f('(] 
about the condition of tlie building in vvlucli I ho dwelling was located, 
about rooms and vorandali of the <lwe]lii)g, alaait water su})|)ly, batli, 
kitchen and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11-2. Coiiililioa (^JhviUVitifi 

Table 11 •! shows <he gi^mu’al cliaiacter;: ties of ihf building, .sneii 
as ty])e of building, ownershi]) or ty])e <^f landloid, tvjie of s(rucfiii(‘ 
conditioii of lepairs and arrangenicnts for sewage ajul venti]ali(/ii. 


Table 1M 

l)Lstrihu{i<f)t> oj fumili as hy yvncml chaiukicrisflcs nf (In huHdmtj in 
winvit (IwclUitffs U'('iv h/iafal 


Jtem 


Percentage 
of families 


1 


2 


(a) Type of buihlhig 


Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. _ 0*83 

ChawL'i/bustces .. .. .. .. .. 83*47 

Plats .. .. .. .. 4*13 

Indcijcndeiit buildings 

Others .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11*57 


Total .. 100-00 


(ft) Ov'yiershiji or type, of landlord 

Not reporting 
Kmployor 
Self 
private 


Total 


0*83 

04-21 

l-(i5 

3-31 


100-00 
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Table 11 •! — conhi. 


1 


2 


(<*,) Type of atruclure 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. 0*83 

Pcrmaiioiit kaddia .. .. .. .. .. 47*11 

Pennaiiont piiccrt .. .. .. .. .. .. 13*22 

'romporary kiicliha .. .. .. .. .. 31*40 

'L’em})OTary pucca . . . . . . . . 7*44 


Total .. 100*00 


(d) Condition of repairs 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*83 

Good .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3*31 

Moderately good . . . . . . . . . . . , 57* 85 

Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. 38*01 


Total .. 100*00 


(e) tiewag^' arrangtmi nfs 

Not reporting .. .. 2*48 

iSatislactory .. .. .. .. 10*74 

Moderately yatMaetury .. .» .. .. .. 51*24 

Uiisatiafactory .. .. .. .. 35*54 


Total .. 100*00 


(/) Ventilation, arrangeinenis 

No ventilation . . . . . . . . . , . . j • 05 

If ventilation 

(f^) Cooii . . . . . . . . . . y*0'J 

(6) Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 35*54 

(c) Tolerable .. .. .. .. .. 53*72 


T.dal .. 100*00 


About 83 cint. of iJxo suniplcd buiiilios wrro livinjif in cliiiwl;^ 
Inistcos. 4 |)(M* in Hiifs and tbn rest liad of Ian* iv-odos of ari'omino- 

da.lioii. A lii.r^c nimdx'r <»! lainilies (94 ]x*r avciv livint;; in hoiist's 

|n*(»vid(Ml by ibo mtinlnycMs and 2 ))(*r cent, in ‘'clf-owncd and abcmt 3 
|M*r <*(*nl. in private buildings. I.n ab4Mii 79 per . of tlic cases. ra.n\ili(\s 
were living in kncblia l)iiildings A^•hile in al>i/iil 21 p<'i (-(ait. of llie cas(.‘s, 
(be slnieliiK' <»f ilie building was piieea, i.e.. witli walls ])nil( of c«*mei)t, 
brieks, eonen'le or stone. 

11 • 3. (JoiidUioH ofdtvellit^g 

Tables 11 *2 gives the condilion of dwellings i.ccnpied by the sampled 
lainiJies, such as nundxM' ol living n»»ans. typ<' of liglding, provision oJ' 
kitojien, store, balli, and \'(»ra.|idal». ^oniec n( v\at<M‘ supply. |>n^vision 
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alul <y[)e of hitjino, otc. For tlic purposo of tLc survey, a livin.u room 
was dofiuprl as ono whicli would exclude kitelioii, si ore, efc., if sej)arale 
kilclien store, etc., existed in IJjo dwelling. For soiircfs of water supply, 
if more than om^ source was being used, the one used most was taken 
into consideration. 


Tai:i,i-. II -J 
nj diivUiMp bf/ KcrinUf; 


ItOUl 


l*erooutttg(» 
of dwellings 


r 1 


2 


(a) Number of liohy rofmis in d\vdUv(j 


Not report: iiiir .. .. .. . .. 

Uno .12 

Two .. .. .. .. .. .. oS'OS 

'l.’brn. .. .. .. .. T*4:j 

AToreihiUi lime . . . . . . . . . . 


Total .. 100* 00 


(/j) Lighting type 

Not reporting . . . . . . . . . . . . 4*13 

Klu(‘t ricity .. .. .. .. .. .. 1*05 

Korosoiu- .. .. .. .. •• .. 1)3 •.*]!• 

Othors . . . . • • . • • . 0*83 

Total .. I00*0t» 


(c) PtovisiuH of kitchen 

Not reporting .. .. •• • •• 0*83 

Kitchen provided .. .. .. .. .. .. 14*87 

Where not provided, using 

(/■) Not reporting .. •. *• •• •• •• 

HI) Tart of living room . . . . . . . - 51 • 24 

(//t) ^"^ov('rc‘d ()r nncvivereil vi randah .. .. .. 1*65 

((»>) Toom ill eoininon use with other families . . . . 2*48 

(r) No sperille part olT he Imnse . . . . . • 22-32 

'lolal lOU*()t» 


(d) Number of store roomc< 

Not reporting 
No store room 
One 


4*13 

95*04 

0*83 


'I’otal 


100*00 


^0 


Table W2- conUl. 


1 


2 


(fi) Provision of bath room 

Not report uig 
No bath room provided 
Whore provid(‘d 
(/) 111 individual use 
(ii) 111 common use 


if) Provision of cmered verandah 

Not reporting 
Provided . . 

Not provided 


(flf) Honrce of water supply 

Not reporting 
Tap provicbnl 

(i) In dwelling 

(ii) Outside dwelling 

VVoll (with or without haiiid pump) 
Rivers, lakes and springs 
Others 


(k) Provision of latrme 
No latrine 

Tn individual use . . 

In common use with other families 


(t) Type of htrine 

Not reporting 
Flush system 
Septic tank system 
Manually clomicd . . 


1-G5 

90-70 

1-05 


Total .. 100-00 


;i9-()7 

17-36 

42-97 


Total .. 100-00 


0-S3 

0-83 

3-30 

20(i6 

74-38 


Total .. 100-00 


79-34 

0-83 

19-83 


Total .. 100-00 


20-83 

4-17 

45-83 

29-17 


Total •• 100-00 


It would ho. soon lliaf a luajorily of 11 h‘ ilwcIJiujz-s wore liavingj two 
livin.j^ rooois. To a la-rgi^ niuubor oF casos thoK* liowcvor, no provi- 
sion for separate kitchon, store room, balli !oo!>i atid tap in tlio dwelling. 
In about 79 per cent, of tljc cases titerc was no provision of latrine. 
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11*4. Dislaiirc oj (hielling^ fnmi importanl places 

liii'ormul ion, wns also ct)l]ocl<Hl al>ou( llie ijn|-oi(au(. )»]acei' usually 
v'isilwl l*y \vorli<Ms and llw'ir rainilies and ili,o dista.ii< (‘ of such places 
from Ihoir dwellings. Tlic iuleutioji was to liud <»iif whether essential 
needs and aiuejiif ie.s weie <‘asily availaldc to I In* woi’Jcers ainl (Jicir iaiuilics 
in nearby placets. Table H • .‘1 gives the perei ntaga; distribnlioji of lami- 
Jies vi.«iting iTiiportant j»ku.’cs by distance of the places from their dwel- 
lings. 

Tapue 11*3 

Dl'-trlhalkni, of fawHie'< rlsilhuj iiitjHirlfMl plaecs hg dislanee iff / Vc 
places frmn their (hcelliiiijs. 





IVreeutage of families visiting 


Particulars of ^ 

1*(TCen-l . 

|I*ercen- 

Jl^tho places by distance 

Total 

place, s, ctf. 

tage of 

tage of f- 

____ 

— _ . 



families 

families 

licss .1 mile 

2 miles 



not 

not 

than to less 

and 



reporting 

visiting 

1 mile than 2 

above 





miles 



- - 


— 

. 

.. . 



1 

2 

4 

4 5 

() 

7; 

W'ork-placci of the 






main oartuM' 

(POl 

. . 

70 20 21 'll) 

J • Oo 

UHt-OU 

Primary school . . 

h-()0 

0-71) 

00- i2 17*40 

0-84 

mo (t(t 

.\rc<lieai aiil centre 


o4-72 

8*20 U'Ol) 


UMnoo 

Hospital 

0-7M 

«-2ti 

04*40 20* GO 

0-84 

IIMJ'OO 

Play-grouii<l for 






diililren 

11)01 

44 -(Mi 

47* M) lO i'f 


lOO'ttO 

(Jiiiema house 

10-74 

7-41 

10*74 00*l).» 

-1*]4 

luo-oo 

8hop])iu;^ centre- 






^roce-ry 

4 1)h 

4 • *.)U 

04*01 22*41 

4*14 

lUO-OO 

.Shoppinii centje- 






vegetal>Jcs 

4 • IX i 

4 1)1) 

01 -OS 23.1) 

4*'J)i 

100 00 

Kmploymeut ex- 






changes 

.47 • P.) 

4 1 )i4 

100 10-74 

2*18 

loo 00 

J Railway statitin . . 

J7:h> 

IS- IS 

7- it 0 1*02 

, , 

I00-(M> 

Hus stop 

Hi 04 

H)-7 t 

24 - (1 40 .71) 

, , 

loo 00 

J.’ost otlice 

4-lKi 

0-71) 

14-22 01M2 

•01 

loomo 

l.n nhoiit 7H 

ju.r ri’iil 

. oi 1 li(‘ ('Uses. Win k ■]>];M*(\d i)[‘ IIj.o jiiniu 

004 iu.4\ 


.v('re within a, dislaiue of I inih* iVoni I heir dwelliii;;s. Other iinjantant 
olaces of visit reported by workers or their laniiiics such as piiiuary 
lajIuH)!. lios]iilaI a.!!*! sh.o]»jang (eiiln*s groc«!ry a.ial \'<.'getal)lcs were at 
a distance of less iluni one mile in a majority i.f the rej>orting 
cases. Among the fandin's who I'ed, to visit railway .'.lation. bus slop, 
j)ost ollice and cinem,a house, the elvvellings of a in-ijority were located 
at a ilistiiiice of 1 mile to l<*ss than two miles. 
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Chapter 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 


12 *1, IntrodwAovy 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions and length of service, working conditions and welfare of such 
ourployee-members in the sampled working class families as were emp- 
loyed in registered plantations. In regard to employment pattern, 
employment history of the mcmiiej’s em])loyed in registered plantatimis 
at any time during the jtrcccding one year was collectctl for the 12 months 
j»reec<lij)g tluj date of survey. In view of tlic long reference period, a 
week was prescribed as the recording unit. It was recognised that de- 
tails of emplojinent history for one full year could not bo obtained by 
week to week ac(!Ountiug in view of the difliculties of recall and, tlierefor(‘, 
only a broad pattern wjis sought by combining all the periwls under 
otu? particular major head during the preceding year on the basis of in-' 
forinatioii furnished by the informant. 


With regard to working conditions and aw'ari'noss of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers information was conccterl 
IVom the informants alone and no at tinupt was made hy (he Investigators 
to chock up the details l>y visiting the plantations though in Civses of 
doubt or conflicting opinions they lui-d to ju'ohe in detail. For this juir- 
pose, only such members of llie samjilcd familiiNS were covered as were 
employcil in registrrerl jilantatious on the <iay preceding the date of 
suiv<iy. These included paid apprentices also. 

12 • 2. Emjpliyjjnient pnUcm 

Table 12*1 shows the enrployinont jiattern of the employoe-ivionibcrs 
of the sampled families classified as ‘Pennanent’ and ‘Others’ for a refe- 
rence period of one year. 
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Tablb 12*1 


Distribution of man-weeks by employmetU status 




Percentage of man-weeks 

worked 


Employment particulaxf 

Not 

reporting 

Perma- 

nent 

workers 

Othsr 

worksrs 

All ^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(a) 

Paid employment 
(i) In plantation 

S710 

87-35 

15-38 

86-73 


(m) In other establishments 

• • • • 



, , 

(*) 

Self-employment . . 

• • • • 


11*54 

0-09 

(e) 

In employment but not at work 

12-00 

12-61 

, , 

12-67 

(«*) 

I/ot in employment 
(i) Seeking work 

a e a • 


28-85 

0-23 


(t») Not availably for work 

• • a a 

0 04 

44-23 

0-38 


Total 

.. 10000 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of employees 

51 

198 

2 

261'* 


It woTiUl be .sc« n tliut tlierc was a flifference in tbe pattern f»>r ‘Por- 
inanent’ ami ‘OtJier’ employees. In the case of the former, the perccn- 
tattc of inau-weeks in 'Sclf-omployment’ and 'Not in employment’ was 
nil blit not so in the case of the latter, who had a lesser quantum of paid 
employment in plantations. 

12 '3. Amenities provulcd 

Relevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those 
whos«! jilace of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities pro- 
vidwl in the plantations are presented in table 12*2. 

Table 12-2 


PefccnUuje dintrihution of employee-members accordiny to ojnnion 
expressed an amenities provided 


Item 

Not Not 

report- proTi- 
ing ded 

Pro- 

Tided 

Total Among proTided [Col. (4)] 
considered 



Total 

r 

Unsat- 

isfac- 

tory 

Satis- 

factory 

No par- 
ticular 
comment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Drinking water 

. 73*93 

10*12 

15*95 

100*00 

14*63 

86 -.37 

.. 

100*00 

Kest-s belter 

74*32 

19*84 

5*84 

100*00 

53*34 

33*33 

13*33 

100*00 

Canteen 

73-93 

14*78 

11*29 

100*00 

6*90 

79*31 

13*79 

100*00 

Beading or recreation 

73*93 

22*18 

3*89 

100*00 

30*00 

70*00 


100*00 

Gooporativo stores and grain 








shops 

73*93 

24*12 

1*95 

100*00 

20*00 

20*00 

60*00 

100*00 

Medical facilities arranged by 








employers 

74*32 

1*95 

23-73 

100*00 

4*92 

95*08 

•• 

100*00 


*6 oat of 257 employee- members did not fnmidi employment paitioiilers. 
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12* I. StaUUorif iijjhfs a-nd hcncfits 

Ta.l)le 12*3 j,^ivos tlip datii collided on awaroriri-.s of ijui'oTKinl pro- 
visions of Jaboiii* laws on tlio park of the enudoyoG-iueiubeis of tlie .^ aniu- 
led working cla.ss fainilies. 


Tahle 12-3 

Di, sir (but km of cubployi^e-mcmlKf^ by riyhts and bencjits undet labour 
laws and awareness thereof 




Percentage of employee- members by 


Not 


awareness 

Rights and bcMiolits 

reporting? r 

- 

- — - 



Fully 

Partially Not 'folal 



aware 

avvaro aw aic* 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 


Plmtaiiona Labour Act 


IMaxiniuni claib' hours of worh 


at normal Avagoa 

(»*43 

89*23 

7*70 

2* 58 

loooo 

Rate of overtime wages 

2- 15 

73*28 

12*07 

12*50 

jonoo 

Entitled to leave, with wages 

51 7 

89 *40 

17-07 

7*70 

100*00 

Hale of leave with wages 

8-(j2 

58*52 

20*2() 

12*50 

100 00 

Pay wait of Wagra Act 

PaMiiont of wages at regular 
intervals 

P29 

78*45 

12*07 

8-1 ) 

100 00 

Maximum interval at wdiich 
w ages can he paid 

3 45 

03 *35 

4*31 

28*88 

100-00 

Imposition of fines, and de- 
cluctions from Avages 

1-72 

4t*4() 

21*98 

31*90 

100*00 

Procedure for comjdaints 

1*72 

59*48 

7*70 

31*01 

100*00 

Mntcrnitif Hcmfil^ Act (Trowca 
frorkers only) 

licave granted at tlie time of 
confinement 


96*15 

2*89 

0*90 

100*00 

Procedure for getting leaA^e . . 


87*50 

10*58 

1-92 

100*00 

^termination of service during 
the period of maternity 

leave 


82*70 

8*65 

8*65 

100*00 

Cash benetith during the period 
of maternity leave 


91*35 

8*05 


100-00 

Workmen' 9 (Jompvnsntiryn xiei 

Conii»eiisalion for temporary 
disabloincnt 

2'C3 

29*39 

41*66 

26-32 

100*00 

Compensation for ileath duo to 
Avork accident 

0*88 

35*52 

34-65 

28*95 

100*00 

Proceduro for complaiuts 

2*63 

32*02 

35-09 

30*26 

100-00 
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Tabi-e 1 2 • 3 — conttl. 


1 2 


Industrial Kmplrtywrnt (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act 
Fr.iniing ot proctMluros for rc- 
j-ruitniont, di-scip- 

linary arlion otc. 

Approval of procodiin.^ 

Itifiiiialion of procodiiivs to tin* 
wjirkers 

fnthfstrial Dispvifs Art 
Lay-ofl* onmponaation .. J-SO 

Rato of lay-off coinpenaat inn 
Notice o fret reiichmcnt 
Retrenchment compenaation 0-89 

Krnjdoyces^ Provident Funds 
Act and SrJiewe 
r’oj^tribution by employer 
Period after which llie em- 
ploy it*s contrilnition be- 
comes payable .. .. 1-74 

Accnninlal ion of interest 0 S7 


3 

4 

5 

0 

40*77 

UMo 

2S*r,] 

19*00 

21-72 
.34 -S.*} 

100 00 
100 (IP 

39*30 

ir»*S4 

44-80 

100*00 

10*14 

10*00 

21*97 

17*04 

34*53 

27*35 

31*84 

32 • 29 

47- 53 
56-05 
46-19 

48 - 8.8 

100 00 
100 00 
100*00 
100 00 

90 00 

7-83 

2-17 

100. 00 

02*01 

70*00 

13*48 

18*20 

22-17 

in-S7 

100*00 

l()()*0(l 


PJ-T), Trade VnivK hU'inhershi'j) 

Diitii collected rfis'urdiii'' iissociatiou of omployco-monibiiis witli 
ti'iulc niiions present tid in table 12-1. For t!',« purpose of the survey 
a liade luiion was defined as any orj'aiiisatioii or association t)f workers 
' . Jiicli stood f(o- acUi<‘\ ejuont of t lieir ecojiouiic demands. Such otffanisa- 
tious or associations might not necessarily be registere-d with the Kc"is- 
(n>r of Tnuhr Tf lions oj rcconguised by tJie enijtloyers. For ascertidnin*'- 
t'.o menibershij) of any tradt; imioji, only the position on tlje date of sur- 
v» y was taken into accomit. 


Table ]2*4 

Disti' Unit Ion of emfloyee-memhe.ro (mwilhig to memljcrs/ii/i of 
(rade niu'ons and other daiails 


Meniberstiip Peroeuhige 

of employees 



Not reporting . . . . . . . , . , . . I 

Xo union 
If union existing 

(а) Member . . , . . . . . . . . . 94*94 

( б ) Xut a member .. .. .. .. 3. 12 


Total 


100*00 
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Table 12*4— conft?. 


1 



2 

Snbseription paid 

Not reporting or no snbsoription 

Paying regnlarly 

Not paying regmarly . . 

• • ■ • 

• • ■ • 

• • • e 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2*46 

95*90 

1*64 


Total 

•• 

100 00 

Rate of auhscTiptum par vwnfh 

Not reporting 

Less thap Eo. 0*25 

Ee. 0-25 to less than Ee. 0*60 .. 

Ee. 0*50 and above 

• e • • 

• a • • 

• e • • 

e • 

0*82 

98*36 

0*82 


Total 

•• 

100*00 


Of the total employees, about 96 per cent, were stated to be the mem- 
bers of trade unions. Of these about 96 per cent, were paying their 
f-ubscription regularly. The most common rate of subscription was 
*Ee. 0*25 to less than Be. 0‘50’. 

12 ’6. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each employee-member in the particular establishment in which he/sbe 
was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. Tf the service 
was discontinuous then the total duration was counted from the first 
employment in the establishment after ignoring the period of disconti- 
nuities. On the basis of this information, a distribution of employee- 
members according to their length of service in the particidar establish- 
ment in which they were employed on the reference day is given in table 
12-5. 

Table 12*6 


Percentage distnbviim of employee-members by industries and 

leng^ of service 


Length of sorvico 


Industry — 
Tea plantation 

1 


2 

Not reporting 

Ldbb than 1 year 

1 year to less than 5 years 

5 years to less than 10 years 

10 years to less than 20 yean 

20 yean and above 


1*17 

3.50 

17*51 

13*22 

26*85 

37*75 


Total 

.. 100*00 


Number of employees .. .. .. .. .. 267 
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By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families con- 
stituted a stable labour force. 

12*7. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on rest- 
intervals, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits. 
All this informaiton was obtained in resj)ect of employee-members, 
including paid apprentices, employed in registered plantations on the 
day preceding the date of survey. This infonnation was collected fronr 
the informants only and not from the establishments whore they were 
employed. A person was considered to bo employed if ho/sho was having 
a job, even though he/she might not bo actually working on the reference 
day for such reasons as illness, leave, tem])orary lay-off, etc. 

Table 12*6 shows the relevant data colhicted on service conditions. 

» 

TABLnr2-6 

Pcrcentofje distribvtion of ewployec-tmmibei's hj inthtslries and service 

conditions 


Service conditions 


Industry — 
Tea plantation 

1 


2 

Dailf/ rest-interval 

Not reporting 

No rest interval 

Half an hour 

More than half an hour 

.. 

47-47 

31-52 

. . 5 • 45 

15-56 


Total 

100-00 

Pay-period 

Not reporting 

Weekly 

Fi rtnightly 

Monthly 

Others 


4*28 

2 33 
92-22 
1-17 


Total ,. 100 00 


Earned leave enjoyed 

Not reporting . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 -.'lO 

Oday 0 02 

ItolOdaya •• •• •• •• •• 14' 78 

11 to 15 days .. .. .. .. .. .. 70-20 

16 days and above . . .. 0-78 


Total . . 100 00 
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About 16 per cent, of the employee-members were enjoying daily 
rest-interval of one hour and above. As regards pay period, about 92 
per cent, of the employee-members were being paid fortnightly, about 2 
per cent, weekly and about 1 per cent, monthly. Data on paid earned 
leave enjoyed by the employee-members during the calendar year preced- 
ing the date of survey showed that 70 per cent, of the employee-members 
enjoyed leave between 11 days and 16 days, about 16 per cent, between 
1 and 10 days, about 1 per cent, of the employee-members enjoyed leave 
for 16 days and above, and about 7 per cent, enjoyed no leave. In this 
connection it has to be borne in mind that some of the employee-mem- 
bers were in employment for a part of the reference year only and tlie 
data related to paid leave actually availed of. 


12 ’8. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g,, under 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Act and Schemes enjoyed by the 
employee-members on the date of survey. These data are presented in 
table 12*7. 

Table 12*7 

Distribution of employee-memfxrs by social security benefits 


Percentage 

•Schemes of 

employees 

1 2 


Emptotfees' Provident Funds Act and Scheme 
Not reporting . . . . . . . , . . . . 2-72 

No arrangement 
If arrangement 

(A) Contributing .. .. .. .. .. .. 95-33 

(B) Not contributing 

(t) Not interested . . . , 

(ii) Not eligible .. .. ,, .. .. 1-95 

Total . . 100-00 


Of the total 257 employee-members, about 95 per cent, were 
contributing to provident fund account cither under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act or under voluntarj- provident funds schemes main- 
tained by the employers. 





Chapter 13 


SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 
13-1. Introductory 

Uiuicc tli’iH bond, information was collected from each sampled 
fiimily about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of 
residence or at the native place and total debts both on ‘family account’ 
and on ‘enterju'ise and other purjwses aceomit' as on the <late of the 
survey. Only the family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into 
consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans 
taken from the same source but for diffcTent purposes as also loans taken 
for the same ]m,i‘pose. from different sources, were treated as separate 
oases of loans, ('redit purchases wei(^ also considered as loans. 

13-2. Conifoncntx of Kovings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13-1 

Taht.e 13'1 


A. Average amount (Its.) of savings and assets per reporting 
family by income cl((sscs 



Savings/ Assets 

Mont Illy family income class (Rs.) 

A- 



<60 60— <120 

120 and 
above 

All 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

Average 

Savings 

amount per reporting fnmil}/ {in 
Jiapees) 

173-33 320-18 

477-87 

384-63 

Assets 

.. 

0-40 

10-21 

9-23 


Total 

173-33 329-88 

488-08 

393-86 
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Table \Z'\~conUl, 

B. Percentage distribvtion of savings and assets by form 
and income classes 



Monthly family 

income class (RaJ) 




<60 

60— <120 

120 aad 
abova 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) Savings 

(a) On family acrovni 

lafe iiisurance preiniuTn paM 


303 


1-22 

Provident fund — own contribution . . 


49*91 

51*39 

50-80 

Provident fund-employer's contri- 

bution 

46 15 

44-21 

46-52 

45-58 

Savings (bank, postal and cash in 

hand).. 

• . 

• s 

• • 

• . 

Others . . 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Total . . "" 

100 00 

97*15 

97*91 

97-66 

(C) On enterprise and other purposes 

account 

*• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

(fi) Assets 

(a) On family accovnt 

Land 


1*58 

• • 

0-63 

Building 


0-36 

1*96 

1-27 

Jewellery and ornaments . . 


0*36 

• . 

0-15 

Others . . 

•• 

0-56 

0*13 

0*29 

Total 


2-85 

2*09 

2*34 

(8) On enterprise and other purpo- 

ses account 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Grand total 

100 00 

100*00 

ioo-oo 

100-00 

Number of reporting families 

3 

25 

. 24 

52 


Out of the total of 121 sampled families 62 or about 43 per cent, 
reported savings and assets on the date of the survey. (The amount of 
savings per reporting family worked out to Rs. 385 mainly consisting of 
contributions being made towards provident fund and the asaests per 
reporting family were quite low being about Rs. 9). Thus savings formed 
about 98 per cent, and assets about 2 per cent, of the total amount of both 
savings and assets held by the reporting families. 
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13*3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by income 
classes. 

Table 13*2 

Percentage distribution of families oy total amount of savings and 
assets and income classes 


Amount of savingB »nd aH.^ots 


1 


Not reporting 
No flavingsand assets 
Less than Rs. 200 
Rs. 200 to below Rs. 500 
Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500 
Rs. 1,500 to below Rs. 2,500 . 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500 . 

Rs. 3,500 to below Rs. 4,500 . 

Rs. 4,500 and above 

Total 

About 20 per cent, of the families had savings and assets of ‘less than 
Bs. 200’ and 12 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets 
between Bs. 600 and below Bs. 1,600. 

13*4. Possession of (herable articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on posses- 
sion of certain selected durable articles and live-stock. The intention 
was to have an idea of the living habits and Ihc level of living of the 
sampled working class families on the basis of the possession or non- 
possession of such articles, etc. Table 13 *3 shows the names and number 
of durable articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working class 
families. Foi this purpose diurable articles hired in or hired out were not 
taken into account. 


Monthly family income class (Its.) 


<00 60- 

-<120 

120 and 
abovo 

All 


3 

4 

5 

78-57 

56*90 

51*02 

57*03 

14*29 

20*69 

20*41 

19*83 

7*14 

10*34 

12*24 

10*74 

*• 

12*07 

14*29 

11*57 


.. 

2*04 

0*83 


100 0 lOO-OO 100-00 100-00 
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Table 13*3 


Xumher of fumilics possessiiuf sclectetl durable articles and 
live-stock and number of articles, etc. possessed 


Diirahle articlos and live-stook 

1 

Numb(*r 

of 

funiilics 
report irig 

pO{JIS(\S- 

sion oi' 
articles 

2 

Percen- 
tage of 
report ing 
familie,s 

3 

M’otal 

number 

of 

articles, 

etc., 

posficsfied 

~~ 4 

Average 

number 

per 

family of 
r(;portiiig 
families 

5 

Tablo 


2-4S 

4 

1-33 

( 'hair 


2-lS 

3 

M)() 

Suwiri.i' luaeriitR* 

• • • ■ 

. . 

, , 


(Jlook, t iinc- piece 

I 

0*83 

1 

1-00 

(^>t 

.*10 

32-23 

61 

1*56 

( 'liouki 

11 

9-09 

15 

1-3G 

.Ifarinoniuin 

. . 




Til la, rlholak 


1*05 

2 

1-66 

Stringed instrument .. 





Fountain pen 




• • 

Wrist watch 

. , , , 




.Bicycle 

• • . » 




buffalo 

45 

37-i9 

162 

3-60 


it would appear from tlie above table that tbe possession of some* 
wliab costly durable articles, sucb as bicycle, wrist watch, etc., was not 
<’omnn)ii among the working class families surveyed. About 37 per 
»!ent. of the families were in possession of a cow or buffiilo. 

13 ‘f). Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13 '4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income classes. 

Table 13 -4 

Percentage distrihulion of families by amount of debt and income 

classes 

Monthly family inoomo claes (Us.) 

Amount of debt , * , 

<00 60— <120 120aTi.l All 

above 


1 


o 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Rs. 50 


100-00 

71-42 

75-00 

76-93 

Rs. 50 to less than Bs. 100 



14-2!) 

25-00 

i5*38 

Rs. 100 to less tlian Rs. 150 . . 



14-29 

1-- 

7-09 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 



, , 


. • 

Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 500 . . 




, , 


Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,000 . . 


• • 

•• 


-- 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


4 


o 


7 


13 
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TiJkinj:^ nil families to!^tilh(‘r, n bout 77 piT oonl,. n'j)ortojl (l«ibt of 
*le8« than KvS. 50' iviul tiu; iv^t <>[“ Rs. 50 to los.,^ tJum 150. 

13*6. Purpose of loa)is 

Tho relevant data on indebtedness by [)iir])Ose of loaj»s are piesen- 
ted in table 13 -5. 


Tahlk 13 -5 

Disinhidion of fnuihcs^ loans anfl nmoinif of loans Inj parpose 



UtMVi'idajiif' 

IV IT!' 11 lap’ 

IVivi'ida^o 

Uiirjx'yc ol* loans 

of funnlit's 

tlisl ribution 

distribution 


report in ‘I 

of loans 

of ainonnt 


dd>t 



'1 

2 

a 

t 

(A) On fainily a<rount 




F rstival 
jMarriu.i^c; 

7 • ( >() 

7- an 


Oiikl hirlh 
t’lmnal 

Toil) 

7MiU 

l-t-J 

KduCMtinll 

T-on 

7 -da 

r)*(is 

t 'nciJiplovmcnt or lay-oiV .. 

(•urrciit (h'licil- .. 

Jnhcritc<l (Ida . . 

Others 

7(5!*:{ 

7(5-'.>:{ 

:>n-:.‘i) 

'tot a1 


100 •«) 

juf)-un 

(J.») Oil i nii:r])i'isi tnul nl/hr jyurjjofscfi tuxoffnl 
Bnildintr 

thij'C'Iii'isr of o1 In L cissfd*; 

Cultiv.'ition 




Otln r i'lunily (']ik*rpri:‘<’ . . 
lahcritfd debt .. 

Others 




'fotal 




(jlrtnul I’otal 

lOO-(X) 

muon 

louuo 


Out oi the total of I’il satHpled families. 13 oi* about 11 per cent, 
reported d('bt on tin' date of sur\('y. Abtnit 77 ])er rent, of tlietolal 
inunher of loans ( l3) ^vere taken for ince.inu; curreivi (hdicit and 
about 8 per (*ent. eacdi for inarriaMrc*. child l)irtli and siekness ox|>enses. 
Of tlic total amount of loans (lls. 701), about 13 ])er rent, was taken for 
meeting marriage expenses aiid about 50 ])er cent, for current deficii, 
All the foinilies reporting debt, had taken loans on ‘family ac(‘ount’. 
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13*7. Sources artd terms of loans 

Table 13*6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 

Tablk 13-6 


Percentage distribution of loam by source, nature of security, 
rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment 


By source 


By nature of security By rates of interest 

By typo of instalment 
(for repayment of loans) 



Suiirco (if loans Pcrct'iit- 
age of 
loans 

Nature of 
security 

^ \ 
Percent- Rate of Ponteut- 

tage of intiTfsl age of 

loans loans 

Type of 
iiisialment 

^ 

Percent- 
age of 
loans 

1 

■» 


•t 5 

6 

7 

8 

Not reporting 

ProviJt'iit fund 


N«)t r»-p»rt ing 
No security 

23 -OS Not repurliiig 

til ‘ol 

7*09 

Not reporting 

lo-3s 

Co“op»‘nitivi.‘ 

soficly 

•• 

Land 

. . No interest 

4H • 1 0 

^^eekly 


Eraploytrs 


Oraamenti-^ and 7*00 Lc.-'.s than h% 
Jewellery 

7(i9 

Monthly 

4(M6 

Money-londor 

23-08 

Others 

7 •09 0% to less than 

12J% 

Quarterly 

7-69 

Shop-keeper 

OJ-nl 


12i% to loss 
than 2o% 

7-0!) 

Ifalf-yearly 

7*09 

Friends and rcla- 
tiveH 

7*li0 


2o% to less 
than oO^o 

23 -Os 

^'c•a^Iy 

•• 

l)t lifers 

*• 


and al)ov 

e 7 ■♦>9 

Others 

23*08 

Total 

100 00 


100 -w* 

ItKlOO 


lOO-UO 


Tlio largest proportion (about 62 per cent.) oi‘ loans were taken from 
slioj)-keepers. About 62 per cent, of total loans were taken against 
no security. Roughly, 46 percent, of the loans were taken at no interest. 
The int('r<vst at tiie rate of 25 per cent, to less than 50 per cent, was 
paid in case of 23 per cent, of the loans, .\boiit 46 per cent, of the loans 
were to b<' repaid in monthly instalments. 




Chapter 14 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 


14*1. Family charaderistics, income and expetidilure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in DoomDooma centre to about 15 
thousand. Of the total families, 10 ])er cent, consisted of single-member 
families, about 29 per cent, of two to three members, about 30 f)er cent, 
of four to five members, 23 per cent, of six tt* seven nicinbers and the 
remaining about 8 per cent, coj^sisted of more tlian 7 members. By 
family type, about 51 percent. consi.sted of husband, wife and children. 
Others in order were those consisting of husband and wife, children and 
other members (11 ])er cent.), husband and wife, (about 10 per cent.) 
unmarried earner (about 5 jier cent,), ]msl>and or wife (about .5 per 
cent.) unmarried earner and other members (about 5 per cent.) and rest 
(about 13 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4*34 j)erson.s. Of these, 
1*73 were earners, 0-05 earning dependants and 2-.5G non-earning 
dependants. Of the earners. 0*90 were ad»jlt ineiv, 0’82 adtdt women 
and 0-01 children. About 49 percent, of the families had two income 
recipients and about 36 per (sent, only one iimomc recipient. On an 
average, a family had 2-56 dependants living with it and 0-03 dei)eiidants 
living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to 11s. 97*78 per iainily 
and Rs. 22*70 per capita. The large.st numljer of families (about 34 per 
cent, of the total) came within the income chiss ‘Ks. 90 to less than Rs. 
120’. The families with an income of‘Rs. 150 to less than Hs. 210’ 
and ‘Rs. 210 and above’ formed about II per cent, of the total. Broadly, 
the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 97*78 per family, income from 
paid employment accounted for Rs. 86*27 or 88 per cent., income from 
self-employment, for Rs. 6*01 or about 6 per cent., income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land, house, ])ension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concession, etc., for Rs. 5 *.50 or about 6 per cent. Men contributed 
the largest amount tc the average monthly inconre from all the three 
sources. 

8o 
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The jivcva<;c luontMy expenditure, for cuiTent living was 
lis. too ■ 83 per I'ainiiy, Us. 'I'i - 11 per eupila luul Ks. 29 • 70 per adul!. con- 
sumption unit. 'flic average, per capita and per adidt* consumption ex- 
pouditiire sliowtid small variations from ( he overall a\ erage in the differ- 
ent income, «-las.se.s hairing th<^ income (^lass ‘Jess than Us, :}()’ whicl» 
covcreil al)ont 1 per cent, of the total families. 

Of the average monthly exjicnditnre of lls. 100 -83 eousuniption 
expenditure accounted for Us. 100-79, the rest being aiicoun ted for by 
non-consumption outgo likiJ taxes, interest on loans and remittances to 
dependants. E.xpenditnre on fooil worked out I t.) Us. GG-97 <jr about GG per 
cent, of the total consumption expejidituro. 

An analysis of the nut til i vt* contenis of t In' food -scuffs eonsunierl| on 
an average, bv a working class family rcvt-aled (lia(. wliih- the overall 
nutritive value of tliedie(sa[)pparedt«) la* fair, there Wfis n<*ed for improvo- 
meiit. [uereased int.dce <if imises, iDots and luhers, leafy vegetables, 
other vegetables iuul intake of at least skimmi'd milk espeei.-dly by ebild- 
ren, pregnant and nursing wouk'H woidd help tt> overcome the detieieu- 
cics* in respect of Cidories. calcium, vil<imiii '.V ami vitamin 

1.1-2. AiMilioii(d a-ijKT.l.'i oj lo'cl •>[ f"'iny 

As already stated in (diapter 8, ( he adilit ioiml as[)t>els of level tif 
liviim relate ofdy to the sampled families ami no estimalis.s have been 
buiUr on the basis of d;ila <-olleet<>d in regiird to these aspects. Among 
industrial workers in lloum Duoma alumt 9G* per cent, of all mejidicrs 
(a"cd b years and above) wenulliteratc and about 1* pere<'nt. had i‘(‘eeived 
♦•(Uieatiou n])to primary standard. During the pei iod of survey about 
I per cent, of family members (aged b years and above) were reeei\ ing 
edm-atiou. Among children (b 1 1 yi-ars of age) this p<'rce)i(ag<' was 
al)oul 3 only. The. reasons Jbr nut receiving edmaition in case of eliildri'n 
and otlicrs were mainly lack of interc.st, dom<’,stic difficulties and lack of 
facilities. 

In all (here were 23 cases ot si< k;icss rcporti-d among .bGG memhers 
of the families during the period of GO days. Dysentery, diarrhoea and 
stomach trouble, were the main siitkno.ss rc[)orted. Allu[)athic treatment in 
cases of sickness was most popular among the ffunilies. 

A. majority of working cla.ss families were living in chawls/bn.stees. 
The accommodation occu])ied by tln-m g<nicrally consists-d of two 
livin"’ rooms with no provi.sion for store room, hatli room and latrine 
Important places usually vi.sited by the working class families for their 

♦Jiv^iiiiialcd iiguits. 



essential needs and amenities, e.g., shopping centres, bus stop, cinema 
liouse, and hospital were situated at a distance of less than 2 i^es £roin 
ibeir dwellings. 

A majority of employee-members of the sampled families were in 
permanent emplo 3 nnent in plantations. About 78 per cent, of the emplif- 
yee-members had a length of service of 6 years or more, in tho same es- 
tablishment. About 16 per cent, of the employee-members were enjoyin.ij 
daily rest-interval of one hour and above. About 92 per cent, of the 
employee-members were being paid fortnightly. 

About 43 per. cent, of the families reported savings and assets on 
the date of survey. Savings formed about 98 per cent, and assets about 
2 per cent, of the total amounts of savings and assets. The average 
amount of ssivings and assets per reporting family on the date 
surv’ey worked out to Its. 385 and Rs. 9 respectively, Roiiglily -i: 
})er cent, of the families reported savings aixl assets below Rs. 500. 

About 11 percent, of tlie families surveyed reported dciit ou the 
date of survey. The loans were taken on family account. 





'^^FPIINDIX I 


List of Centres cooered under Family Living Surveys among 
Industrial Workers during 195S-59 


A. Factory Centres 

1. Digboi 

2. Jamshedpur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

4. Bombay 

5. Ahmedabad 

6. Nagpur 

7. Bhavnagar 
S. Sholapur 
9. Bhopal 

\0. Indore 

1 1 . Gwalior 

12. Madras 

13. Madurai 

14. Coimbatore 

15. Guntur 

16. Hyderabad 

17. Sambalpur 

18. Kanpur 

19. Varanasi (BaiiAias) 

20. Saharanpur 

21. Calcutta 

22. Howrah 

23. Asansol 

24. Bangalore 

25. Alloppey 


26. Alwaye 

27. Amritsar 

28. Yamunanagar 

29. Jaipur 

30. Ajmer 
31.. Delhi 

32. Srinagar 

B. Mining Centres 

33. Jharia 
.34. Kodarma 

35. Noamuodi 

36. Balaghat 

37. Gudur 
.38. Barbil 

39. Raniganj 

40. Kolar Gold Kiel! 
('. Phtnialion Centres 

4 1 . Labac 

42. llangapara 

43. Mariani 

44. Doom Dooma 

45. Coonoor 

46. Darjeeling 

47. Jalpaiguri 

48. (Jhikmagsiluc 

49. Ainmathi 

50. Mundakkayam 


ss 



AitKN'DIX II 

Average Monthly E.iyperAit'(rc~--Iten/i-v}isc — per Fam'iy 


Item 


(A) (^)X8UMPTrON lOXI’J XDITlKK 
Foon, .Hkvfjucjes, kt(\ 

ViTfoh a)ui (hreai VroduHn 

\*a<ldy 

Rico 

Whmt 

Whrtat atta . . 

.)owar 

Miize 

Oram 

Siu^ll milletrt 
Chira, miiri, khoi 
Otln.'V rico |>rodiH;tfl . . 

Sijji. rawa 

Oth(!r wheat preduets 
< )i.her con.'al« 

Sub total: oemilH ami pioducls 


PvUv.9 and fj-aUe prodnctB 

Arhar 
< Iram 

M/-.Hur 

Other pulseB 
Pulse products 

Sub' total: pulses and pr<.Klurte 


Single member 
families 

All families 



t — 


K umber 

Average 

Number 

Average 

of 

expeiidi- 

of 

expend i- 

reporting 

ture 

reporting 

ture 

families 

per 

families 

per 


ffimily of 


family of* 


all fami- 


ah fami- 


lies 


lies 


(Rb.) 


(Rs.) 

2 

3 

4 

5 


. . 

. . 

5 

0 31 

1*7 

14-65 

474 

34 i6 

1 

0-15 

6 

00« 

23 

2-65 

425 

6-3U. 



1 

001 ' 



1 

0Q() 

• • 

• • 

2 

Olf 

11 

1-27 

202 

233 



1 

OW 

. . 


1 

0 0i> 

2 

0*05 

81 

017 


. . 

3 

0-00 



12 

0-03 . 

27 

18-77 

477 

43S«‘ 

26 

2-53 

451 



. . 

5 

0 02 

2 

on 

10 

0 or, 

1 

0-03 

35 

0-.10 

1 

0-02 

21 

012. 

1 

0 03 

2 

000 

27 

2-72 

473 

5-33 



Appendix ll—contd. 


1 

2 


8 

4 

5 

Oil seedii oOd aukdfats 

Mustard oil 


27 

2*61 

475 

4*21 

Cc»oonut oil 

, , 

3 

0*09 

74 

0 22 

Other vegetable oils . . 

, , 

, , 

• • 

1 

O-IK* 

Vanaspati 

• « 

•• 

• • 

6 

004 

Sub-total: oil seeds, oils and fata 

•• 

27 

2*60 

475 

4*47 

Meat, fi$h and eggs 

Goat meat • • 


3 

0*37 

129 

1*06 

Poultry 


1 

0 06 

61 

0-56 

Birds meat . • 


1 

013 

24 

0-26 

Qther meat 


, , 

• 9 

1 

0-00 

Fresh hah . • 


19 

1-96 

326 

2 * 55 

Dry fish . • • • 


3 

0*25 

44 

0-24 

Preserved fish 



e a 

1 

001 

Fish products 


, , 

• • 

1 

002 

Sggfl-hm 




2 

0 00 

Sggs-duck •• 


• • 

. • 

5 

0-02 


— . — . — 





. _ 

Sub-totaJ: moat, fish and (^ggs 

•• 

20 

2*77 

380 

4*71 

Milk and milk products 

Milk cow • • 

• • 

2 

0*39 

26 

0-33 

Powdered milk • • 

•• 

•• 


1 

001 

Sub-total: milk and milk products 

•• 

2 

0-39 

26 

0«34 

Candimmts and spices 

Salt • • • • • • 

e • 

27 

0*31 

477 

0-62 

Turmerio 

m • 

8 

0*15 

230 

0-25 

ChiUiea greeti . • 


2 

0*01 

43 

004 

Chillies dry 


11 

0*27 

221 

0*35 

Tamarind . . • . 


1 

001 

35 

002 

Oiilon . . • . • • 


15 

0*23 

374 

0-46 

Gariio • . 


1 

001 

61 

003 

Coriander 

• • 

, , 


1 

0 00 

Gmger 

• • 

4 

004 

104 

0*10 

Mustard 

• • 

• , 


1 

8 00 

JlrjL 

• • 

• , 


18 

0 03 

Mixed apicoj 

• m 

21 

0-48 

391 

0-70 

Other spicos and condiments . . 

• • 

1 

OlO 

13 

0* 10 

iSub-toial: condiments and apices 

• • 

27 

]C1 

477 

2 70 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Vegetables and vegetable products 





Potato •• 

2o 

M2 

446 

\-7i 

Muli, turnip, radish . . 

. . 

. . 

3 

0-00 

Arum 

2 

016 

62 

0-11 

Other root vegetables 

• • 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Biinjal 

19 

0*67 

363 

0'84 

Cauliflower 

3 

0-10 

39 

0-07 

Cabbage 

o 

0*06 

28 

0-06 

Jaok-frtiit 

1 

0-01 

1 

000 

Ladies Anger 

1 

001 

9 

0-00 

Tomato 

. . 

. . 

17 

0-04 

Cucumber . . 

1 

0*04 

7 

0-01 

Pumpkin 

. . 

. . 

10 

0*02 

Gotird 

1 

0-06 

19 

0-04 

Karela 

. • 

• . 

22 

0*02 

Bean 

. . 

. . 

2 

0-00 

Other non-lealy vegetables 

1 

0-01: 

24 

0-09 

Other leafy vegetables 

1 

o-ot 

35 

0*06 

Other vogetablo products 

2 

0‘08 

21 

0*06 

Sub-total: vegetables niid v«getablu 

26 

2*38 

448 

3-15 

pronuoie 





Fruits and fruit products 





Banana, plantain 

5 

oil 

35 

000 

Orange 

1 

o-oa 

7 

0-01 

Lemon 

• • 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Mango 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-01 

Sub-total: fruits and fruit products 

5 

013 

40 

0-08 


Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal 

• • 

19 

0-95 

342 

1-75 

Sugar doshi . . 

• • 

1 

0-05 

8 

0-06 

Qiu: 

« 

1 

0-02 

45 

Oil 

Sub-total: sugar, honey, etc. 


21 

102 

369 

1-91 

Pan, mtpari, dc. 

Pan-leaf 


8 

015 

390 

0-60 

Pwiffiiikhed 


3 

0-17 

18 

0-(K> 

Supari 


9 

0-30 

288 

0*72 

Lime 


7 

002 

261 

0-06 

Othma -• v-- 


• • 

• • 

6 

0-01 


Sub-total: pan, Buparij etc . .. 16 0*64 376 1*11 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TdhtKco and Prodvcta 

Bidi 

12 

0-77 

274 

1-10 

CigaretteBf zarda, kimaiu 

. . 

• . 

1 

0-00 

jSurti . 

, . 

, . 

2 

001 

Chewing tobacco 

IG 

0-77 

35G 

1-G8 

8mokuig tobacco 

. . 

. . 

6 

0*03 

Leaf tobacco 

2 

0J2 

GO 

0-26 

Uukka tobacco pioparocl 

. . 

• . 

2 

0*00 

Others 


•• 

5 

001 

^5ub- total: tobacco and products 

23 

1G5 

461 

3 08 

Alcoholic heveragedt etc* 

Country-liquor 

13 

2-39 

205 

3-45 

Ganja 

1 

004 

4 

004 

Bofinod liquor brandy, whisky . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-01 

Others 

J 

0*38 

19 

0-37 

SSub< total: alcoholic boveragus, etc. 

ir> 

2*8i 

312 

3-87 

on-alcoholic beverages, dc. 

Toa-leaf 

1 

004 

42 

0-17 

bub-total: nou-alcohoJic bcvorag«j8, etc. . , 

l 

004 

42 

0-17 

Prepared meals and refreshments 

Meals 

1 

1-20 

3 

0-13 

Snack swoots 


. . 

9 

0-02 

Hot drink toa 

3 

012 

49 

0-09 

Sub-total: prepared meals, otc. 

3 

1-32 

5G 

0-24 

Total: food, beverages 

28 

38-86 

478 

75-36 

Total (t) Food 

•• 

33-75 

•• 

66-97 

(ti) Tobacco, pan, supari and 

intozicanta 

. . 

511 

. • 

8-3D 


Fud and light 


Firewood and chips . . 


22 

3-10 

390 

4-60 

Kerosene oil-fuel 


4 

0-20 

82 

0-34 

Kerosene oil-lighting . . 


22 

0-88 

393 

1-35 

Electricity fuel 


. . 

• • 

4 

0-01 

Match box . . 


26 

0-29 

470 

0-46 

Others 


•• 

•* 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total: fuel and light 

•• 

27 

4-47 

477 

6-76 
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Appendix ll—coiild. 


1 


2 3 4 6 


Bousing 


Bent for reaidontial house 

House rent owued/free 

2 

0-20 

3-Ofi 

8 

400 

010 

4*42 

Sub-total: rent for housing, etc. 

21 

3* 2ft 

417 

4'62 

B<yuse repairs and upkeep 

Repairs 

• • 

. . 

29 

0’16 

Others 

• • 

• • 

1 

0*00 

Sub-total; house repairs and iinkeop 

•• 

•• 

30 

0-15 


Furniture unA furnisTfi ngs 


Bed-atcad, oot . . • • 

• • 

. • 

. • 

1 

000 

0houki> takhnt 

• • 

. . 

. . 

1 

0*02 

Curtains, soroon, blinds 

•• 

•• 


2 

0-02 

Sub-total: furniture and furnishings 

• • 

• • 

•• 

4 

0*04 

Household applia/nceSt 






Bos trunk . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0*03 

Utensil — ^boU metal . . 

• • 

• • 


1 

002 

Utensil — aluminium . . 

. • 

• . 

. • 

1 

001 

Utensil — brass 


• • 

» 

1 

O-OI 

Sub-total 2 household appliances, etc. 

• • 

•• 

9 

4 

007 

Household serukes 






Domestic servant, ayah 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

002 

Sub-total : household services 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

0-02 

Total ; Housing 

•• 

21 

3*2ft 

421 

4-80 

CiiOTUTNa, Betiding, etc. 






Clothing (ready-made) 






Dhoti 

• • 

3 

0-97 

43 

0*66 

il^jama . • • • 

• 0 

• a 

• # 

6 

005 

Trousers 

• 0 

• . 

• • 

1 

004 

Half-pants 

• • 

4 

0*88 

75 

0-6ft 

Waist coat, jacket, jawahar coat 


. . 

. . 

3 

002 

Vest 


. . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Bu^ shirt . . 


• • 

. . 

3 

0-04 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta .. 


8 

1*29 

148 

1-53 

Coat, overcoat 

• • 

• • 

• » 

3 

0-06 

^an^, banian • • 

• • 

1 

010 

13 

0-10 



04 


Appkndix " U — cmid . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Olothino, Bkddiko, tbto. — corUd. 

Sari 

1 

0-12 

116 

2-48 

Blouse ohoU 

1 

0-09 

54 

0-41 

Chemiee 

. . 


1 

0-01 

Petticoat 

. . 


6 

0*06 

Dopatta, umi 

. . 


1 

0‘00 

Frocks 

. . 

. . 

18 

O' 11 

Undergannents 

• • • > 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Chaddiar, augabastram 

2 

1*29 

15 

O' 51 

Towel 

. . 

, , 

2 

0'02 

Gamcha 


0*21 

2 

O' 12 

Handkercliief 


, . 

1 

000 

Longcloth .. 



3 

0'06 

Other shirting and coating 



1 

0*04 

Other cloth . . 


. . 

5 

0'02 

Other garments 

. . 

. . 

2 

001 

Other knitted garments 



4 

0-03 

Other cloth (miscellaneons) .. 



8 

(V05 

Snb.total s ready-made clothing 


4-92 

284 

7-07 

Clothing {non-ready^fnade) 

Half pants .. 



1 

O-Ol 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta .. 



1 

0-02 

Sari 



2 

0-03 

Frocks 



1 

0-00 

Sweater, pullover 



1 

0-01 

I^fulmul 



1 

O' 01 

Suh-total ; non-ready-made clothing 

.. 

•- 

5 

0-08 

Headwear 

Cap 

.. 

•• 

1 

0*01 

Sub>tots1 : headwear 


•• 

1 

0-01 

Bedding 

Mosquito net 

• • • . 

, , 

5 

010 

Blanket, rug 

1 

0*36 

5 

0*20 

Sub-total : bedding . . 

1 

0-36 

10 

0-30 

Foedwtar 

Shoes 

1 

0-12 

7 

0-22 

Sub-total : t ootwear . . 

1 

012 

7 

0-22 




05 


Appemdiz ll-‘Contd. 


1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

Miaedlaaeaiu 

lAondiy .. .. .. 


a a 

« • 

1 

0-00 

Waihermaii . • 

• • 

a • 

a • 

2 

001 

Wuhiog nap 

• a 

27 

1*38 

471 

2-32 

Soda • • • • • • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

0-00 

Subtotal : miBoellaneoni 

• • 

27 

1-88 

474 

2*33 

Total : Clothing, bedding, eto. 

a • 

27 

6-78 

475 

10*01 

Mjscqbllaneous 

Medical care , 

Medicine ». 

• • 


a a 

8 

004 

Others •• 

• a 

•• 

a a 

1 

000 

Sub-total : medical oaie 

a a 


a a 

9 

0-04 


Perional care 


Hair oO, pomade, hair cream .. 

a a 

13 

0-50 

362 

1*13 

Hair lotion diampoo, etc. 

a a 

2 

0*06 

r> 

0*03 

Barber 

a a 

14 

0*37 

38r> 

0*72 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. 


, , 

, , 

3 

001 

Toilet aoap .. 


4 

0*07 

ir> 

0*12 

Soap nut .. 


, , 

, • 

9 

0*01 

Comb, hair brush 


1 

0*01 

2 

0-00 

Mirror 


1 

0*02 

7 

003 

Face powder 


. • 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Others 



•• 

2 

0*00 

Sub-total ; personal care 

•• 

21 

1*03 

447 

2*06 

EdvaUitm and reading 






School and college fees 



, , 

1 

0*01 

BooloK-sohool 


, , 

. . 

6 

0*03 

Books — general 

, . 

. • 

. . 

1 

0*00 

Others 

- 

•• 

•• 

1 

001 

Sub-total ; education and reading 

- 


*• 

9 

0*06 

HecrealUm and arnuumenl 






Cinema 


6 

0*71 

62 

0-32 

Toy 

, , 

. • 

. . 

4 

0*01 

Pet animal and bird purchase 

•• 

• • 

*• 

1 

0-00 


Sub-total : looraation and amiuemint . • 6 0*71 67 0«33 
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Appendix ll—covtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

Transport awl QommnnicfiUon 

Rail 



10 

0-05 

Bus 



15 

007 

Riokfihaw 


•• 

3 

001 

Sub-total : transport^ olc« 

•• 

•• 

21 

013 

SvbscHption 

Trade union .. .. 

2 

0*02 

CO 

013 

Religious 

1 

oor> 

30 

015 

Gift and charity 


. . 

1 

000 

Other ceremonials 

i 

0-43 

11 

0 15 

Sub- total : subscription 


0-50 

97 

0-73 

Personal effects and other vmceVanrous 
expenses 

Ornaments- metal 



1 

001 

Ornaments- glass 

, , 


1 

000 

Umbrella 


. . 

34 

0-38 

Repair and maintenance 

, , 


1 

0*00 

Pocket expenses 

•> 

on 

33 

010 

Other miscellaneous expenses . . 


• • 

4 

004 


Sub- total : personal effects ami other mis- 


cellaneous expenses 

2 

on 

71 

(>•53 

Total : Miscellaneous 

•• 

2-35 

•• 

3-80 

Total : Ct>N«UMPT10N EXPENDITURE 

•• 

55-72 

•• 

100-79 

(B) NON-CONSUMPTIOX EX PENDFITllE 

Interest, litigation, ete. 

Interest paid on loan • . 

1 

Oil 

6 

0-04 

Sub-total : into rest, litigation, etc. 

1 

0-11 

6 

0-04 

Savings and investments 

Ornaments - gold 



1 

O-Ol 

Ornaments silver 

. . 


1 

0-02 

Omainentfi others . . 



1 

o-oi 

Automobiles 

• 


1 

0-01 

Provident funds contribution . . 

21 

2-42 

408 

4-59 

Sub-total : savings and investments 

21 

2-42 

411 

4-64 
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Appendix II — concld. 


1 2 


4 

5 

Ddbls repaid- 

Debts repaid ' . , . . . . 2 

0*61 

66 

1*51 

Sub-total : debts repaM . . . . 2 

0-61 

06 

lol 

Total ; XOX CONSUAIFi’IOX EX- 
PEXDlTUllE 

3U 


6.10 


SUAMARV 

(a) iJoimmiition Kxpanditurr. 


Food . . , 


:n-7r> 


06-67 

Tobacco, pan, eupari au<i intoxicants 


r> - M 


8-30 

Fuel ancl light 

27 

4-47 

477 

6*70 

Housing 

21 

3-2G 

421 

4-80 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

27 

0-78 

47.7 

lUUl 

Miscellaneous 

** 

2 -30 

•• 

3 -SO 

Tot-al 


Go -72 

.. 



(b) yot)-Ofjns}mption. Expendilurc 


Taxes, interest and litigat ion 

1 

iMi 

6 

0-04 

Uemittancus to dependants 

Savings and investments . . 

! ! 21 

242 

m 

4-64 

Debts repaid 

2 

001 

m 

lol 

Total 


3-14 

• • 

6*16 


M/P(N)264J[>of LB— I :'.«.C9— G 1 1 '8 
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l*ag« CStapter/Table 


3 Chapter 1 
8 Table 2>3 

11 Chapters 
3d Chapter 5 

39 Table 5*4 

40 Table 5*5 

1 

43 Table 5*7 

44 Table 5*8 

45 Table 5 -9 

53 Table 7 *1 

64 Table 7*2 

65 Table 10 1 

70 Table 11*2 
(ountd.) 


83 Table 13*5 


94 Appendix II 
(oontd.) 

94 Appendix U 
(contd.) 


Partioulare For Head 


6th line of 1st jmra 

sub-heading of last 
column 

reportH of 
employe 

reports ou 
employees 

last line of 1st para 

or 

and 

3rd line of para 5 * 21 

Rs. S'39 about 

Bs. 8*39 or 
about 

Bub-hoading, above 
column 7 

earno 

earner 

may bo road after table 
d * 4 gi von on page 31). 



Col. 6 ; against item 
cereals and cereal pro- 
ducts 

490 

49 05 

3rd item under col . 1 1 

8-84 

8*74 

sub- headi iig , abo vo 

col. I 

orcentago 

percentage 

1st item under ool. 3 

2319 

28 19 

last item under col. 6 

(+)7'63 

(+) 8'68 

ool. 2, item (e) ; against 

100 06 

100- 00 


total 


00 I. 2 , item (g); Figure 
O' 83 may be read against 
(i) “Tap provided: In 
dwelling” instead of 
‘Tap provided’ 

sub-headi ng above of 

ool. 4 amount 


against Gamcha under — 
ool. 2 

against Gamcha under 2 

ool. 4 


.... of 

amount of 
loans 


3 


23 
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